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War Courses For Physics and 


Mathematics Teachers 


The need of our armed forces, Govern- 
ment, and war industries for technically 
trained personnel has disclosed a serious 
shortage of men and women with appro- 
priate background upon which such tech- 
nical instruction can be imposed. The 
greatest stringency, according to reports 
from dil parts of the country, lies in 
the fields of physics and mathematics. 
It has become obvious that facilities for 
such instruction must be greatly ex- 
panded. 

In recognition of the immediate need 
for instruction designed to refresh avail- 
able teachers in the subject matter of 
physics and mathematics courses, the 
Engineering, Science, and Management 
War Training Program, administered by 
the U. S. Office of Education, has pro- 
vided for the financing of such courses, 
in the programs of science, production 
supervision, and engineering study, 
which it is promoting. 

Under ESMWT, degree-granting col- 
leges and universities offer short courses 
of college level, which are designed to 


overcome shortages of professional and 
subprofessional engineers, chemists, phys- 
icists, and production supervisors, 
through specialized training in fields es- 
sential to our war effort. Approximately 
200 colleges and universities are now co- 
operating in such training. Trainees are 
not required to pay tuition but must pro- 
vide for their own subsistence, meet travel 
expenses, and buy the required textbooks. 

While the cooperating institutions have 
full responsibility for proposing the types 
of courses, which they believe most suit- 
able, many will probably offer courses of 
about 12 weeks duration in each of the 
fields in which they are eligible, during 
the coming year. 

Interested persons who are eligible 
should get in touch with the Institutional 
Representative at any of the ESMWT 
schools, or with the ESMWT, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Superintendents of schools, principals 
of high schools, and deans of colleges are 
urged to bring this opportunity to the 
attention of teachers and prospective 
teachers of physics and mathematics. 


Wartime Activities in the Schools 


“We are dealing with a great national emergency which calls for the greatest 


effort in American history. Total war requires total effort. 


Every man, woman, 


and child has the patriotic duty to contribute to victory by rendering services or 


by making sacrifices. 
future. 


The schools are enlisted for the duration and for the long 


“Many wartime activities are going forward in the schools on every grade level 


from the kindergarten to the college. 
work and sacrifice in the common cause. 


Teachers, parents, and students are ready to 


“Teachers must not lose sight of the aims and fundamental principles underlying 
the program of instruction. However, it is necessary to survey our program to see 
how our aims and objectives can be brought into harmony with the war effort. The 
problem is twofold. We must not only serve our country with eagerness as citizens, 
but at the same time utilize the wartime enthusiasm of youth to vitalize the long- 
term educational program.” 

—Curriculum Progress 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia. 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FoR VicTory replaces School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. The current volume 
thus had but five issues, for which an 
index will be issued. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume I, No. 1. 

All paid-up subscribers to School Life 
are receiving EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
biweekly through the remainder of their 
subscription year at no additional cost. 
Issues vary from 16 to 32 pages. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpvUCcATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 


When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve “the 
cause of education” as widely as possible 
during war times. 
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Amendment to Tire Rationing Regulations 


Good News for Educators 


OPA has announced an amendment 
to the Tire Rationing Regulations that 
directly affect school officials. Excerpts 
from the official explanation of the 
Amendment (No. 17) follow: 

“A new section has been added to 504 
(a) to permit the issuance of certificates 
for retreaded or recapped tires, or new 
obsolete-type passenger tires for a pas- 
senger vehicle used by a public-school of- 
ficial or teacher principally to perform 
official duties and to provide travel from 
one school to another; provided, however, 
that no other transportation is avail- 
able; and, further, that the automobile 
will be operated as economically as pos- 
Sible. No certificate may be issued to 
any public-school official or teacher 
whose duties are performed wholly at 
one school. 

Supervisors Eligible 

“The present regulations provide tires 
for school busses used to transport pupils 
and teachers to and from school. No 
provision is made for the supervisory per- 
sonnel which is necessary to the opera- 
tion of rural schools. Transportation of 
supervisors is equally as important to the 
public welfare as the transportation of 
students and teachers. There are ap- 
proximately 4,400 school superintendents 
and supervisors whose duties require them 
to travel from school to school in their 
district. These supervisors generally 
visit several schools each day. There are 
400 to 500 circuit teachers who give in- 
struction in specialized subjects such as 
vocational agriculture, music, and physi- 
cal hygiene. One such teacher usually 
serves all the schools in a county on a 


rotating schedule. Transportation be. 
tween the rural schools where these per. 
sons are engaged is necessary to enable 
them to perform their duties where no 
form of public transportation exists, 
School busses cannot be used since they 
do not run from one school to another, 
“This Amendment will make the fore- 
going supervisors eligible for retreaded 
tires on the same basis as other List B 
eligibles but restricts the eligible class to 


those who must have transportation from ' 


one school to another and who cannot 
perform their duties without the use of 


-an automobile, 


Changed to ‘‘Public Health Nurse’’ 
“A number of local rationing boards 
have experienced difficulty in the inter- 
pretation of the term ‘visiting nurse’ un- 
der the previous Regulations. Because 
the definition of this term was not suf- 
ficiently broad to include other public 
health nurse activities, it was decided to 


use the term ‘public health nurse,’ which | 


defines more accurately the type of nurs- 
ing service which is to be eligible, as such 
term would apply to school nurses em- 
Ployed by boards of education for work 
with school children, visiting nurses em- 
ployed by groups such as public health 
nursing associations, health department 
nurses, county nurses, and industrial 
nurses, all of whom are employed for the 
purpose of making nursing or inspection 
calls for such agencies. 

“You will note that, except for the 
change from visiting nurse to, public 


. health nurse, the definition in the Regu- 


lations remains the same and the term 
‘public health nurse’ does not include 
private nurses.” 





Higher Education Specialist Passes 


Walton C. John, Ph. D., Senior Specialist in Higher Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, died June 18, at the age of 61, from complications following an opera- 


tion for appendicitis. 


He had served the Government since 1918: 


Born in Illinois, Doctor John was the son of a medical missionary, and spent part 


of his childhood in foreign lands. 


His first collegiate education was obtained in 


Mexico City but his graduate work leading to the Ph.D. degree was done in George 


Washington University. 


His first connection with the Office of Education gave him responsibility for the 


annual statistics of Land-grant Colleges and Universities. 


in these institutions. 


This led to a deep interest 


He had, therefore, an important part in the Office of Educa- 


tion Survey of Negro Land-grant Colleges in 1928 and in the Survey of Land-grant 


Colleges and Universities in 1929. 


He has prepared since 1929 the higher education section of the successive issues 


of the Biennial Survey of Education published by the Office. 


His interests have 


thus remained broad, and he has been consulted constantly by educational leaders 


concerning many aspects of higher education. 


dealing with higher education. 


He has published numerous articles 


Dr. John has carried much of the responsibility for the annual report to Congress 
of Howard University. On the basis of a study for which he was largely responsible, 
the Congress began in 1930 a program of development of Howard University which 
has greatly enriched its services to Negro college students. 
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Improvement of Health and 
Physical Conditions for All 


Is Objective of Physical Fitness Program 


An announcement has been made by 
the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services establishing the Division of 
Physical Fitness, and describing the or- 
ganization of the program. 

According to the plan, the U. S. Office 
of Education, State departments of edu- 
cation, colleges, and local schools will 
have important parts in stimulating and 
developing physical fitness programs for 
persons of school and college age. 


Objective and Organization 


The announcement includes the fol- 
lowing statements: 

“Pursuant to authority contained in 
memorandum approved by the President 
February 26, 1942, there has been es- 
tablished in the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services a Division of Phys- 
ical Fitness, the general objective of 
which is the promotion among individ- 
uals of all ages of an interest in the im- 
provement of their health and physical 
condition. 

“The Physical Fitness Program is op- 
erated on a regional, State, and com- 
munity level under the general super- 
vision of the Assistant Director in Charge 
of Physical Fitness whose duties include 
the establishment of governing policies, 
the consideration of program content, 
and the approval of selections for key 
positions. 

“Three organizational units partici- 
pate in the conduct of the Program; 
namely, the Office of the Assistant Di- 
rector in Charge of Physical Fitness, the 
Office of Education, and the Recreation 
Division. A committee, under the chair- 
manship of the Assistant Director, repre- 
sentative of the three units named has 
been established to deal with policy, 
materials, programs, and other aspects 
of the activity. 


Fromotion of State Programs 


“The Office of the Assistant Director 
in Charge of Physical Fitness will assist 
the Office of Education and the Recrea- 
tion Division in functioning cooperatively 
with State Physical Fitness Committees 
in the promotion of State programs and 
will: 


Encourage physical fitness programs 
in communities through national or- 
ganization headquarters of such agen- 


youth organizations, Y. M.C. A., Y. W. 
C. A., fraternal orders, etc. 

Be responsible for the organization 
of proper procedures for the adequate 
discussion and clearance of policies and 
programs relative to physical fitness. 

_, Approve all promotional and in- 
structural material necessary to suc- 
cessfully conduct the program. 

Cooperate in dissemination of pro- 
motional and instructional material. 

Develop periodic reports of the ac- 
tivities of the physical fitness program 
as conducted in the separate depart- 
ments. 

Attend general staff meetings of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services and conduct periodical meet- 
ings of the physical fitness represen- 
tatives of the Office of Education and 
Recreation Division. 


“The Office of Education will stimu- 
late and promote physical fitness pro- 


grams for persons of school and college 
age through normal channels via State 
superintendents of instruction to the 
local institutions and direct with the col- 
lege officials; with organizations of school 
and college groups in and through the 
schools and colleges; and by the use of 
school and college facilities, staff and or- 
ganizations for the school and college 
students after school, and nonschool in- 
dividuals cooperatively with the Recrea- 
tion Division of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. 

“The Recreation Division will be re- 
sponsible for developing and supervising 
programs for nonschool individuals 
through their normal channels from the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services regional organization to the 
community project. Plans and policies 
concerned with community organization 
for physical fitness will be developed co- 
operatively with the Office of Education 
and the Office of the Assistant Director 
in Charge of Physical Fitness. Mate- 
rials for the promotion of recreation and 
community organization as it affects 
physical fitness will be channelled 
through the Recreation Division.” 





cies as national sports associations, 


To Curer STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS: 


Throughout the country there is a growing recognition of the leadership which 
schools must provide in helping youth become physically fit for service regardless 
of the form that service may take. In line with this recognition, the Physical Fitness 
Program, formerly under the Office of Civilian Defense, has been transferred to the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Service, according to the plan outlined. Under 
this reorganization, the school and college programs are now being administered 
through the U. S. Office of Education. This means not only a transfer of administra- 
tive function but also of a grave responsibility which must be shared by all educa- 


tional systems. 


We urge you as head of the educational system of your State to join with your 
colleagues in education, recreation, and public health in a Nation-wide effort to 
help youth become more physically fit for the tasks ahead. In working toward this 
end, of course, attention should be given not only to physical activity but to all 


basic health needs of youth. 


With the closing for the vacation period of large numbers of the Nation’s schools, 
there is serious danger that efforts will lag in the summer months. Many commu- 
nities, foreseeing this danger, are planning for physical fitness programs for the 
school-age child. Such attention to the health of youth during the summer months 


is to be encouraged. 


Aware of the fact there are many excellent programs, both for the summer and for 
the regular school year about which we have little or no information, we are asking 
your assistance in locating these and securing reports on them in order that through 
our facilities for the exchange of information we may share your ideas with others. 
We are particularly interested at this time in receiving materials you have developed 
in connection with physical fitness plans and programs. 

We need also your recommendations regarding types of help you believe this Office 


should provide in this emergency period. 


Sincerely yours, 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
Commissioner of Education. 
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TWO WEEKS OF WAR 


A Brief Round-up 


“Two Weeks of War’’ briefly summarizes information on important develop- 


ments made available by official sources 


Price Stabilization 


If price ceilings hold during the next 
20 months, the war will cost 62 billion 
dollars less than it would cost if prices 
rose as they did during the last war, 
according to Price Administrator Hen- 
derson. He says that subsidies will be 
necessary, however, to support ceilings 
at March levels and to prevent suffering 
among consumers and retailers. 

The 1942 national income will reach 
an estimated 117 billion dollars, of which 
31 billion will be absorbed by taxes and 
sale of Government securities, leaving 
86 billion to be spent on 69 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of available civilian goods, the 
Labor Department said. This 17-billion- 
dollar gap between purchase power and 
available goods, if allowed to bid for 
commodities, will artificially inflate the 
value of the do!lar and decrease its pur- 
chasing power by 25 percent before the 
end of 1942, it is stated. 

Federal Reserve Chairman Eccles said 
the Government must draw back to the 
Treasury, through sale of securities and 
taxes on the expanding national income, 
an amount equal to what the Govern- 
ment is spending. Such a policy will 
draw off market money that might bid 
up prices and will enable the Govern- 
ment to finance the war without borrow- 
ing from commercial banks, which cre- 
ates additional money. 

The Labor Department reported the 
cost of living in 21 major cities dropped 
0.1 percent between May 15 and June 
2, the first drop in such costs since No- 
vember 1940. Clothing, housefurnish- 
ings, and rent costs all declined, but food 
prices continued to advance. The De- 
partment’s index of wholesale prices 
advanced 0.1 percent during the week 
ended July 4 to a point 12.3 percent 
above a year ago. 


War Costs 


The Office for Emergency Management 
reported authorized war expenditures of 
the Army, Navy, Lend-Lease, and other 
Government war agencies totaled more 
than 164 billion dollars on May 31, and 
actual disbursements totaled 27 billion 
dollars. The whole United States War 
Production Program will cost 220 billion 
dollars, of which 140 billion must be 
spent during 1942-43 at the rate of 6 


billion a month, the War Production 
Board said. War construction alone 
will cost 13.5 billion dollars in 1942. 
Current rate of war production expendi- 
ture is 3.8 billion dollars a month. 

The President signed the $42,820,003.- 
067 Army Supply Bill for the fiscal year 
1943—the largest single appropriation 
in United States history. Principal 
items are $11,316,898,910 for Army Air 
Forces equipment, $9,948,319,237 for ord- 
nance, and $12,700,000,000 for Lend- 
Lease. The House also passed and sent 
to the Senate en 8.5 billion dollar naval 
expansion bill to provide 500,000 tons of 
aircraft carriers, 500,000 tons of cruisers 
and 900,000 tons of destroyers and de- 
stroyer escorts. 


Welfare of the Armed Forces 


The President signed legislation grant- 
ing pay increases to members of the 
armed forces retroactive to June 1 with 
a minimum base pay of $50 a month. 
The President also signed a bill author- 
izing deferment of family men until all 
eligible single men and married men 
without families have been inducted and 
providing financial aid for dependents 
of service men in the four lowest ranks. 
The Senate passed and sent to the House 
a bill to provide men who have entered 
the armed services since passage of the 
Selective Service Act with $5,000 insur- 
ance in the event of injury or disease 
contracted while on active duty. The 
Senate also passed and sent to the House 
a bill to pay compensation to dependents 
of workers who are killed, injured, or 
captured by the enemy while building 
foreign war bases. 

The War Department reported ar- 
rangements have been completed for 
voluntary transfer to the United States 
Armed Forces of Americans serving with 
the Canadian armed forces. The De- 
partment said youths of 18 to 20 who 
enlist are being trained for combat duty, 
because in certain assignments such 
youths make the best soldiers. No mili- 
tary personnel on duty in any foreign 
country or possession will be permitted 
to marry without approval of the com- 
manding officer of the United States Army 
forces stationed in such foreign country 
or possession, 


War Strategy 


The War Department formally estab- 
lished a European Theater of Operations 
for United States Armed Forces with 
headquarters at London and named Maj, 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, former Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff of the Army in charge 
of operations, to be its Commanding 
General. Establishment of the Theater 
is a logical step in coordinating the 
merged military and economic strength 
of the United States and Britain, which 
is already attested by the growing num- 
ber of American soldiers and pilots in 
the British Isles, the Department: said, 


War Information 


The President by Executive order cre- 
ated an Officer of War Information, 
headed by Elmer Davis, writer and radio 
commentator, who was given authority 
to direct all war information functions 
of the Government. The agency will 
directly consolidate the duties of the Of- 
fice of Government Reports, the Office 
of Facts and Figures, the Foreign Infor- 
mation Service of the Office of the Coor- 
dinator of Information and certain activ- 
ities of the Division of Information in 
the Office for Emergency Management. 


Manpower 


The War Manpower Commission said 
the goal for men in the armed forces is 
6,000,000 to 7,000,000 by the end of 1943; 
20,000,000 workers will be needed in war 
production and transportation by 1944; 
and 12,000,000 will be required to harvest 
the 1943 crops. 





PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


“Education for Free Men” has 
been announced as the general 
theme for the 1942 American Edu- 
cation Week. Beginning with Sun- 
day, November 8, and continuing 
through Saturday, the daily topics 
chosen are as follows: Renewing 
Our Faith, Serving Wartime Needs, 
Building Strong Bodies, Developing 
Loyal Citizens, Cultivating Knowl- 
edge and _ Skills, Establishing 
Sturdy Character, and Strengthen- 
ing Morale for Victory. 

Sponsors of American Education 
Week are The National Education 
Association, The National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, The 
American Legion, and The U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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When Shall We Meet Again? 


NEA Denver Convention May Be Last for Duration 


Conscious that its eightieth National 
Convention would probably be the last 
“for the duration” the National Educa- 
tion AsSociation meeting in Denver, 
June 28—July 2, turned its attention to 
pressing problems of schools and the 
war. Growing concern over the teacher 
shortage stepped up the Association’s 
interest in securing passage of the Fed- 
eral Aid Bill this year. Delegates wel- 
comed the announcement that the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor had reported a revised draft of 
S. 1313, and that the bill had been placed 
on the Senate calendar. 

The NEA went on record urging salary 
adjustments to meet increased cost of 
living, and advocated the establishment 
of an emergency teacher-placement 
service by the United States Employment 
Service to be opé¥ated in accordance 
with professional standards and in co- 
operation with representatives of the 
teaching profession. Such a_ service 
would be designed to provide interstate 
placement service to help meet teacher 
shortages. 


“We Must All Be Vigilani’’ 


Many speakers at the convention ex- 
pressed alarm about the question of 
school finance in the months ahead. 
Priorities, price control, and rationing 
are beginning to have their effects on 
state and local tax resources. “We must 
all be vigilant,” declared U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education John W. Stude- 
baker, “to see that necessary school ex- 
penditures and supporting tax levies are 
not cut in crippling amounts under the 
mask of furthering the war effort.” 

Action to secure public understanding 
of the problems of maintaining efficient 
public education was announced by 
Alonzo F. Myers, chairman of the Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education. On 
Saturday before the convention opened 
the Commission held one of a series of 
regional conferences with manufactur- 
ers and industrial leaders and educators. 
Dr. Myers also reported that other con- 
ferences had been held or planned with 
labor, agriculture, and other groups, and 
that these conferences were yielding ex- 
cellent results in better understanding 
on the part of both educators and the 
lay public. 

Convention goers greeted two other 
unique contributions to public under- 
standing of the schools’ role in the war. 


These were motion pictures, “Backing 
Up the Guns,” produced by the Illinois 
Education Association, and another film 
produced by the Michigan Education 
Association. 


Radio Plays Its Part 


Myrtle Hooper Dahl, president of the 
NEA, announced that arrangements have 
been made with the National Broadcast- 
ing Company for a national teachers’ 
meeting by radio some time in late Sep- 
tember. The prospect that most State as 
well as national conventions would be 
called off makes the use of radio on both 
a National and a State basis increasingly 
essential as a means of keeping educators 
in touch with one another. 

At its Tuesday evening meeting the 
convention was thrilled by a three-way 
hookup in which NBC reporters in Pan- 
ama, Hawaii, and London talked with one 
another and to an audience of more than 
4,000 about problems of maintaining 
schools in regions close to fighting fronts. 
Superintendent Oren Long of Honolulu 
made a brief address by short wave to 
the convention. 


“Lost Legion’’ 


Impact of the new census figures on 
educational attainment, and the Presi- 
dent’s recent comment on selective serv- 
ice disqualifications due to illiteracy, were 
evident throughout the convention. 
Speaking on the “lost legions,”” Commis- 
sioner Studebaker said, “Today, when 
we need 2 million more young men for 
service with the armed forces, at least 
10% million more skilled and lesser 
skilled workers in war production, and 
untold thousands for agriculture, we dis- 
cover a legion of 10 million adults lost to 
us for effective service in our hour of 
need.” 

Other demands which military serv- 
ice and industrial war production will 
be making on education received atten- 
tion. More extensive and vital instruc- 
tion in mathematics was called for. 
Better programs of physical education 
were demanded. More attention to the 
meaning of democracy will be included 
in curriculums from now on according to 
many speakers. 

Radio and films played a major part 
throughout the convention. Two after- 
noon sessions were devoted to showing 
films, one afternoon being devoted to 
educational films, the other to wartime 
films. Convention proceedings were re- 


ported to the public in 22 radio programs 
on 4 networks, and the major part of one 
evening session was devoted to a NBC 
presentation showing operations of a 
national network headquarters. 

Tribute to Dr. L. R. Alderman, retir- 
ing specialist in Adult Education in the 
U. S. Office of Education, was paid at a 
dinner meeting sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education. 


Resolutions of Conventions 


Major resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention: 

1. Education and the war—The Na- 
tional Education Association. believes 
that it is the duty of the schools, as it is 
of all agencies, institutions, groups, and 
individuals, to make an all-out effort to 
win the war: The Association condemns 
both unwarranted optimism and demor- 
alizing pessimism. It urges the schools 
to stress the obligation to sacrifice self in 
order to preserve our freedom. and na- 
tional existence. 

The Association commends the adjust- 
ment of school programs to meet war 
needs. It urges increased emphasis upon 
mastery of the fundamentals and of such 
subjects and skills as are needed for the 
effective prosecution of the war. 

2. Preservation of freedoms.—The Na- 
tional Education Association recom- 
mends that the values for which our 
country is fighting be held constantly be- 
fore our students, our citizens, and the 
oppressed peoples of the world, so that 
in the peace which follows we may pre- 
serve those precious social, moral, and 
spiritual freedoms which our forefathers 
won for us, and for which every Ameri- 
can is ready to give his life. 

3. Financing public education—The 
National Education Association reaffirms 
its position that an adequate program of 
public education depends upon a com- 
bination of national, State, and local 
support to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity in the several States and local 
units. To accomplish this objective the 
Association recommends that the Fed- 
eral Government appropriate aid in pro- 
portion to need when State and local 
maximum effort to finance education 
proves inadequate to maintain such min- 
imum program. The Association recom- 
mends that Federal aid now being 
granted to education and any subsequent 
aid be administered through regularly 
constituted State and local supervisory 
units. 

4. Cooperative agencies—The Na- 
tional Education Association recom- 
mends the extension of the joint confer- 
ences between its Commission on Defense 
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of Democracy and representatives of la- 
bor, industry, agriculture, and other civic 
groups, and further appreciates the reso- 
lutions recently adopted by the National 
Association of Manufacturers favoring 
adequate financial support for education 
and advocating educational priority 
along with other essential public services. 

5. Equal rights —The National Educa- 
tion Association advocates, as a logical 
extension of the principles of democracy, 
that men and women shall have equal 
legal status throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction. 

6. Professional needs.—The National 
Education Association urges the promo- 
tion and the protection of sound retire- 
ment systems for all educators. 

The National Education Association 
commends school authorities for their 
efforts to make salary adjustments neces- 
sary to meet increased cost of living and 
urges the extension of this policy in order 
to retain capable teachers and to main- 
tain a high level of efficiency in the public 
schools of the nation. 

The National Education Association 
reiterates its opposition to any lowering 
of standards of certification. In order to 
meet the rapidly increasing teacher 
shortage, the Association advocates the 
establishment of an emergency teacher 
placement service by the United States 
Employment Service to be operated in 
accordance with professional standards 
and.in cooperation with representatives 
of the teaching profession. 

7. Education of youth in wartime.— 
The National Education Association en- 
dorses the policy of the War and Navy 
departments in urging youth to continue 


in school in order to equip themselves to - 


be of greater service to their country. 
The Association recommends that com- 
Ppetent teachers realize their responsi- 
bility, as a contribution to the war effort, 
to provide adequate instruction for youth. 


Education Ranks with 
Business Firms 


Education is one of the five largest 
“business firms” in Indiana according to 
a recent issue of a publication entitled, 
“Priceless Product of Indiana’s Public 
School System.” 

The schools directly affect nearly one- 
third of the population daily. To keep 
the public schools of the State in opera- 
tion requires approximately one-third of 
the taxpayer’s dollar although the mini- 
mum annual salary of teachers is only 


$800. 





Teaching Arithmetic Through 


Defense Problems 


Can You Answer Them? 


To acquaint the junior high school stu- 
dents of Tenino, Wash., with the magni- 
tude of the war, the following problems 
in arithmetic have been composed by 
Vaughn L. Weber, mathematics instruc- 
tor: 

1. When an Axis submarine sinks one 
of our medium size steamships carrying 
gasoline, it means the loss of about 
4,500,000 gallons of gasoline. 

How many automobiles would this 
much gaSoline keep running for a year if 
each automobile ran at the rate of 45 
miles per hour, night and day without 
stopping, and each of these automobiles 
made 15 miles per gallon of gasoline? 
(360 days per year.) 

2. If each man, woman, and child in 
the United States were to give 10 cents 
per week to our Government to help lick 
the Axis, how many big bombers would 
this buy in a year? One of the bombers 
costs $250,000. There are 130,000,000 
people in the United States. (52 weeks 
per year.) 

3. One of the large four-engined 
bombers uses about 250 gallons of gaso- 
line per hour. How many gallons of gas- 
oline would 20 of these bombers use in a 
4,000-mile round trip bombing flight to 
Japan if these bombers flew at the rate 
of 250 miles per hour? 

4. It is approximately 6,800 miles from 
Seattle, Wash., to Sidney, Australia, 
How many days would it take for a 
freighter loaded with airplanes to reach 
Sidney from Seattle if the freighter trav- 
eled at the rate of 8 knots per hour? 

5. In the United States at the present 
time a fleet of “super” transport Planes 
are being constructed for our Army to 
use in transporting soldiers quickly to a 
spot which is in immediate danger. 
These planes will be able to carry 57 fully 
equipped soldiers and are equipped with 
four 2,500 horsepower motors. They can 
cruise at 283 miles per hour and have a 
top speed of 350 miles an hour. 

How many soldiers could a fleet of 60 
of these planes transport in 25 hours of 
actual flying time on a 1,500-mile round 
trip from the starting point to the dan- 
ger spot? These planes will fly at the 
rate of 300 miles per hour. 

6. In the manufacture of one of our 
50-ton, heavily armored tanks, rubber 
equal to the amount found in 68 average 
size automobile tires is used. The aver- 
age “life” of an automobile tire is 30,000 


miles. There are about 30,000,000 auto- 
mobiles in the United States. Ifina year 
each automobile owner in the United 
States drove 500 miles of unnecessary 
driving, the amount of rubber used up 
in this unnecessary waste of vital war 
material would have provided for how 
many tanks? 


Spark Caused Tragedy 


The Office of Facts and Figures issued 
the following statement, calling attention 
to this example of an act of negligence 
that ended in tragedy: - 

“The glow of a single cigaret at sea 
was the death warrant of a steamer, 
sunk by a German submarine. 

“This was revealed in a broadcast by 
a German submarine captain to the Ger- 
man people from Radio Stuttgart. The 
broadcast was recorded by the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

“*The sea was calm, but the night was 
dark as we lay on the surface,’ the sub- 
marine commander said. ‘Our lookout 
on watch had no suspicion that a steamer 
Was near until he saw the rise and fall 
of a spot of red in the distance. Strange 
as the light was out there in the lone- 
some sea, he recognized it as a burning 
cigaret and knew a ship was near. We 
trailed the ship for six nours and when 
dawn came torpedoed it.’ 

“The submarine officer explained that 
he satisfied his curiosity about the ciga- 
ret_by questioning the survivors. He dis- 
covered that the cigaret was being 
smoked on the bridge, not by the sailor 
on watch, but by another who had 
dropped by for a chat and.a breath of 
fresh air, and was leaning on the rail 
and smoking.” 


Voluntary Deferment Asked 


To avoid necessity for travel controls 
Office Defense Transportation Director 
Eastman asked for voluntary deferment 
for the duration of all meetings, conven- 
tions, group tours, county fairs and sim- 
ilar events not related to the war effort 
and recommended that meetings neces- 
sary for the furtherance of the war pro- 
gram be skeletonized. “If the people will 
voluntarily impose restrictions upon their 
travel, there is good reason to hope that 
no drastic control over travel will be 
necessary,” he said. 
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New Census Returns and Education 


of our Spanish-speaking Population 


A recent release from the Bureau of the 
Census entitled, Population of Spanish 
Mother Tongue,’ contains information 
which is of twofold significance to edu- 
cation at the present time. As plans 
develop for promoting knowledges and 
understandings of Spanish - speaking 
American neighbors in school programs, 
the welfare of their compatriots within 
our own country becomes of increasing 
importance. 

The 1940 census tabulations, the first 
to classify and locate according to mother 
tongue both foreign-born and native 
white population, throw light on certain 
old but persistent and growing school 
problems concerned with the education 
of bilingual children of Spanish mother 
tongue. 

These population data, released in June 
1942, show a total of 1,864,400 white per- 
sons in the United States in 1940 of Span- 
ish mother tongue. While age distribu- 
tion is not yet available, the data are 
suggestive as to location and probable 
extent of significant educational prob- 
lems: Schools are important influences 

. in advancing and extending the national 
“Good Neighbor” policy. Our attitudes 
toward and our activities among groups 
within our borders are inevitably judged 
as evidences of our sincerity in pursuing 
friendships abroad. The quality of edu- 
cation provided is one measure of both. 


Concentrated in Southwest 


While Spanish-speaking citizens are 
widely distributed in area, each of 28 
States and 6 cities of 500,000 or more 
population having 2,000 or more persons 
of Spanish mother tongue, it is in the 
southwest that the problems of social 
integration and of education loom larg- 
est. Here the Spanish-speaking popu- 
lation is largely concentrated, and here 
the most extensive immigration is from 
Mexico. Texas, California, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Colorado have the largest 
number of persons of Spanish mother 
tongue among the States, each of the 
first four having more than 100,000; the 
fifth, Colorado, more than 90,000. New 
Mexico has the highest percentage, 
namely, 40, of its total population num- 
bered in the Spanish-speaking group. 
Arizona is second in this respect, with 
20 percent. In actual numbers Texas 


1“Mother tongue” is defined by the Bureau 
of the Census as the foreign language spoken 
in the home of the person in his earliest 
childhood. 


has the largest population, 738,440. 
California is second, with 416,140. 

The census report shows also a signifi- 
cant increase in the number of second- 
generation persons of Spanish mother 
tongue. While the number of foreign- 
born has markedly decreased since 1930, 
the number of second generation native 
white of native parentage of Spanish 
mother tongue has almost doubled, ap- 
proximating 719,000 persons, a large 
number of whom are of school age and 
therefore offer an opportunity to and are 
a responsibility of the schools. 


Economic Handicap 


Implications of these figures for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are both 
disappointing and encouraging; disap- 
pointing because discriminations in 
many types of social and economic op- 
portunities are still prevalent in a large 
number of communities; encouraging 
because recent studies and experience 
indicate growing concern in regard to 
facilities and quality of instruction of- 
fered. Obviously complete integration of 
any population group cannot be achieved 
solely through the public schools, nor 
can the schools contribute successfully 
to the solution of any social problem 
without the wholehearted cooperation of 
the total community. In many large 
areas, of which the Southwest offers an 
example, as in scattered communities 
throughout the other States, the eco- 
nomic level of the Spanish-speaking 
population is low; inability to conform 
to accepted standards of living, as in 
hygiene and sanitation, often results in 
prejudice in the community and in the 
homes, which is reflected in the class- 
rooms. 

Such problems as occur in the South- 
western areas must be attacked from 
many angles at once, with the adults as 
well as with the school population, and 
among the majority as well as the mi- 
nority groups. For, until discrimination 
in the employment and business worlds, 
in social and political life, is overcome, 
the language and economic handicap of 
the minority groups will continue to pre- 
vent active participation in community 
life and full utilization of public services 
designed to raise prevailing standards of 
living such as those offered by Federal 
and State agricultural agencies, social 
agencies, and other facilities. Even 
school facilities adequate to the special 
needs of bilingual children and those 







from nonprivileged families wait on an 
aroused public interest for support. 

Despite handicaps, school facilities, 
and instructional methods adapted to 
the needs of children of this minority 
group are improving. In many com- 
munities and on a State-wide basis in 
several of the Southwestern States, spe- 
cial term length and attendance provi- 
sions, adapted curriculum materials, 
improved methods of teaching the basic 
language, promotion of appreciations of 
cultural contributions of the minority 
group, teaching and using the Spanish 
language in elementary and secondary 
schools, are among progressive activities 
common in school systems. 


Teaching Materials Increasing 


The Office of Education’s Inter-Ameri- 
can Education Demonstration Project is 
developing teaching materials as well as 
attitudes among children and adults 
which are contributing significantly ‘o 
more widespread and deeper under- 
standings and appreciations. Other in- 
fluences contributing to the same end are 
inter-American conferences, exchange of 
students and professors, official and 
other visits among the peoples of tr 
American countries and varied gover 
mental activities under way. In nume- 
ous colleges this summer in practical 
all parts of the country, workshops, ie 
stitutes for teachers, radio program 
special lectures, and the like, are pro- 
moting Pan-American friendships. The 
general public is reading widely and in- 
telligently; the Office of Education Li- 
brary and Library Service divisions are 
helping in the intelligent selection of 
desirable material. 

In view of the many teachers who are 
preparing during the summer to intro- 
duce appropriate materials and methods 
on the Americas in their classrooms this 
fall, a few of the recent books becoming 
available almost daily, helpful to teach- 
ers and school administrators, are listed: 


Americans all: Studies in intercultural 
education. Yearbook, Department of 
Supervisors and directors of instruc- 
tion, National council of teachers of 
English, and Society for curriculum 
study, 1942. Washington, D. C., The 
Department of supervisors and di- 
rectors of instruction, National educa- 
tion association. 385 p. 


Section I, including three chapters, deals 
with general principals concerned with edu- 
cation and minority groups; section III pre- 
sents suggestions to teachers and leaders; 
section II is devoted to descriptions of what 
the schools are doing, chapters 4, 9, and 20 
of which deal with the education of Span- 
Lee ye ge children. Includes lists of 
books for teachers, for high-school youth, 
for elementary school children. 
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Bogardus, Emory S. Current problems 
of Mexican immigrants. Sociology and 
social research, 25:166-174, November- 
December 1940. 

A discussion of five current problems of 
Mexicans in the five Southwestern States. 
The author suggests that the situation can 
be remedied through education and social 
action, the former to include adult edu- 
cation; the latter to be of the sort that 
will help worthy aliens who are seeking 
citizenship and build up our national mor- 
ale on bases of hope, faith, and security. 

Bostwick, Prudence. They speak the 

same language. Progressive education, 

19:26-28, January 1942. 

Describes an activity carried on by a 
Denver high-school class in the study of 
the Spanish-speaking community of the 
city. 

Coleman, Algernon, and King, Clara B. 
English teaching in the Southwest. 
Compiled for the Committee on mod- 
ern languages of the American council 
on education. Washington, D. C., 
American council on education, 1940. 
308 p. 

Summarizes numerous studies relating 
to the problem of teaching English to the 


Spanish-speaking population of the south- 
western area of this country. 


Hutton, Eddie Ruth. A Spanish-social 
studies course for Spanish-speaking 
‘ students in the Southwest. Modern 
M« janguage journal, 26: 183-4, March 1942, 
SMC An account of a 5-year exrrriment in “he 
est:Phoenix, Ariz., Union High School to solve 
1 -the problem of providing material in the 
Dp ® Spanish classes of special interest to the 
En,group and useful in helping them with 
ace their personal difficulties. 
eMilor, John H. Problems of a junior 
high for Mexicans. California journal 
of secondary education, 16: 482-84, 
December 1941. 


Alessandro Junior High School of San 
Bernardino, Calif. enrolls only Mexican 
pupils. The work has been adapted to 
meet their special needs. The language 
problem is especially stressed. 

Sanchez, George I. Forgotten people: 
A study of New Mexicans. Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., The University of New 
Mexico press, 1940. 98 p. 

A study of the New Mexican of Spanish 
descent, who made his home in the New 
Mexican territory, established his culture 
and developed a type of agrarian com- 
munal life against overwhelming natural 
difficulties many years before that section 
became a part of the United States. 


Tireman,L.S. The dtscovery and use of 
community resources in the education 
of Spanish-speaking pupils. In “Com- 
munity Resources in Rural Schools,” 
Yearbook, The Department of rural 
education, National education asso- 
ciation, 1939. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional education association. pp. 
72-85. 


Describes a curriculum which is being 
evolved by the Nambe Community School 
located in the mountains of northern 
New Mexico to meet the special needs and 
interests of its pupils who are largely of 
Spanish descent and who come from 
homes where Spanish is the native tongue. 








Publications of U. S. Office of Education 
Chosen Among Those ‘/Outstanding’’ 


The fourth annual list of “outstanding 
U. S. Government publications of 1941” 
appears in the Wilson Library Bulletin 
for June 1942. Out of the list of 60, the 
following 11 are U. S. Office of Education 
publications: 


Democracy in the Summer Camp. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office. 1941. (Education and_ National 
Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 23) 20 p. 
illus. 15 cents. 

Tells camp directors and camp officers how 
the summer camp can give boys and girls 
the opportunity to see democracy at work. 

Education under Dictatorships and in 
Democracies. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1941. ( Educa- 
tion and National Defense Series, Pam- 
phlet No. 15.) 19 p. Illus. 15 cents. 

Gives the basic philosophies of education 
for Fascism, Communism, and Nazi-ism. 

Hemisphere Solidarity; a _ teacher’s 
guide on Inter-American relations, with 
special reference to Latin America (For 
senior high schools). Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1941. (Edu- 
cation and National Defense Series, 
Pamphlet No. 13) 23 p. Illus. 15 
cents. 


Contains sections on methods of teaching 
hemisphere solidarity, suggested outline of 
problems and activities, and sources of in- 
formation. 


How Libraries May Serve. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1941. (Education and National Defense 
Series, Pamphlet No. 17) 20 p. Illus. 
15 cents. 


Tells how school, college, university, special, 
public, State, Army, ard Navy libraries may 
serve in the national defense program. 


What the Schools Can Do. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 


1941. (Education and National Defense 
Series, Pamphlet No. 4) 22 p. Illus. 15 
cents. 


A general introduction to the question of 
what contribution the schools can make to 
national preparedness at the present time 

Working Your Way Through College, 
and other means of providing for college 
expenses. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1941. Vocational 
Division, Bulletin No. 210) 175 p. Tables. 
20 cents. 

A general study of employment of college 
students which also gives practical sugges- 
tions for the individual interested in part- 
time employment. There are chapters on 
planning college on a limited budget, saving 
for college, estimating the cost of college, 
borrowing for an education, selecting a suit- 
able college, finding jobs, etc. Contains an 
annotated list of colleges and universities, 
providing information on employment, loan 
funds, control, costs of each. Also included 
is a list of land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities. 


Inter-American Friendship through 
the Schools. Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1941. (Bulletin 
1941, No. 10) 61p. Illus. 15 cents. 

A survey of how 2,471 school systems in the 
United States stimulate Inter-American 
friendship by studying the language and cul- 
ture of the other Americas. 

Laws Affecting School Libraries. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1941. (Bulletin 1940, No. 7) 136 p. Ta- 
bles. 20 cents. 

The provisions of State laws are given under 
the following headings: Procedures for es- 
tablishment, financial support, administra- 
tion and supervision, books, librarians, rela- 
tionships with State library agencies, and 
relationships with public libraries. 

Voices of Democracy; a handbook for 
speakers, teachers, and writers. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1941. (Bulletin 1941, No. 8) 84 p. 15 
cents. 

This booklet brings together memorable 
expressions on liberty and democracy by 
Philosophers, statesmen, and writers of all 
times. It also presents in brief story form 
memorable episodes in the never ending 
struggle for freedom. The selected references 
suggest sources of additional material on 
these subjects. 

Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Bibliography, 1937-38. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1941. 
(Vocational Division, Bulletin No. 212) 
521 p. 55 cents. 

An annotated list of over four thousand 
references classified under 17 main and sub- 
headings. Includes a directory of sources of 
occupational pamphlets and an author and 
subject index. 

Vocational Guidance for Girls and 
Women; references and related informa- 
tion. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1941. (Vocational Divi- 
sion, Bulletin No. 214) 182 p. Illus. 25 
cents. 

Contains annotated reference to books, 
pamphlets, bulletins, and periodical articles 
issued from January 1936 through June 1940, 
arranged alphabetically under the following 
headings: Occupational information; occupa- 
tional biographies and fiction; training op- 
portunities; principles, programs, and prac- 
tices of vocational guidance; surveys; wom- 
en's status; bibliographies. Also includes a 
list of women’s occupational organizations. 


Cuban Educator Studies U. S. 
Education in Wartime 


Under the auspices of the Department 
of State, Professor Medardo Vitier, for- 
merly Secretary of Education of Cuba, is 
visiting leading secondary schools and 
representative universities throughout 
the United States. Professor Vitier now 
teaches in the Normal School and in the 
Institute of Matanzas. 
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Training 


Vocational War Production 


Minimum Safety Regulations for Women Workers 


Coincident with the enrollment of 
larger numbers of women in defense 
training courses, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation has made a study of safety regu- 
lations established by war production 
plants which employ women. It was 
found that regulations established fol- 
low a general pattern. As a result of this 
study, L. S. Hawkins, Director of Voca- 
tional Training for War Production 
Workers (formerly Vocational Training 
for Defense Workers), has requested 
State directors to establish minimum 
safety regulations for the training of 
women, as follows: 


Dress.—Wear slacks with blouse or 
jacket, or one-piece coveralls. There 
should be no loose sleeves or belts, wide 
trouser legs, rolled-up cuffs, or loose 
pockets to catch in moving machinery. 
Sweaters are forbidden. Blouses should 
be conservative in color and tailored in 
style. 


Shoes.—Shoes should be low-heeled, 
with closed toes and substantial soles. 


Hair.—Hair must be “completely cov- 
ered” when working around moving ma- 
chinery; for full protection, from dirt as 
well as danger, it should be covered at 
all times. A cap is preferable to a 
bandanna or hair net. 


Jewelry—No jewelry may be worn. 
This includes the wrist watch. 


Goggles.—Approved goggles must be 
worn when there is danger of splashing 
liquid or flying particles. Approved 
goggles or eyeshields should be worn 
when grinding or welding. For full pro- 
tection they should be worn also for drill- 
ing, soldering, riveting, painting, dipping, 
etc. 


Gloves.—Gloves must be worn for 
welding. They may be worn when han- 
dling sharp-edged stock, scrap, or quan- 
tities of rough lumber. Caution: Gloves 
may be an additional hazard if worn at 
the wrong time. 


Respirators.—Respirators must be 
worn when there is danger from dust or 
vapors due to grinding or painting oper- 
ations. 

Trainees are to be cautioned not to 
make any change in operation or set-up 
of a machine unless the power has been 
turned off, and not to remove a safeguard 
from its proper position on a machine. 
The suggested safety regulations pro- 





vide that when women are being trained 
for specific plants, the safety regulations 
of such plants should be adopted for such 
workers while they are in training. 


Training Enrollments 


As of April 30, there had been a total 
of 2,386,781 cumulative enrollments in 
preemployment and supplementary 
courses since the training began July 1, 
1940. The totals were 1,169,415 cumula- 
tive enrollments adjusted for drop-outs 
in preemployment courses and 1,217,366 
cumulative enrollments in supplemen- 
tary courses. As of April 30 there were 
181,673 persons in training in preemploy- 
ment courses and 176,693 in training in 
supplementary courses. Approximately 
28.7 percent of the training in preemploy- 
ment courses was in machine shop prac- 
tice. Training for aviation services was 
next in preemployment courses with a 
percentage of 27.2. Training for ship 
and boat building in preemployment 
courses was 11.3 percent. Training in 
welding was the fourth with 10.1 percent 
of the enrollments. The total enroll- 
ments in these four groups was 968,908. 

The statistics for April indicated that 
the supply of more than one-fourth of 
the training and supplementary courses 
was for persons employed in the aviation 
industry who returned to the classrooms 
for upgrading in the schools. A total of 
315,998 persons employed in aviation 
services participated in the supplemen- 
tary training courses for the period July 
1, 1940 to April 30 last. There was a 
total of 205,440 cumulative enrollments 
in machine shop practice courses. Large 
numbers of these enrollments were by 
persons returning to the schools after 
their working hours for training in the 
operation of machines other than those 
which they operate in war plants. There 
were 133,487 cumulative enrollments in 
supplementary courses in ship and boat 
building occupations. There were 102,- 
874 cumulative enrollments in welding in 
supplementary courses. 

For the period of July 1, 1941, to April 
30, there was a total of 174,188 enroll- 
ments in courses given for the uniformed 
armed forces. These courses, on the 
supplementary level, are representing 
persons employed in mechanic learner 
courses for the Army Signal Corps, the 
Air Corps Ordnance, or the U. S. Navy 
shore establishments. As of April 30, 
there had been a total of 222,367 enroll- 





ments for WPA. There was a cumula- 
tive total of 142,621 enrollments by NYA 
defense work project students who were 
given training in the vocational schools 
related to their project employment since 
July 1, 1941. 


New Publications 


The following publications relating to 
vocational training for war production 
workers have recently been published: 


Marine Coppersmithing. — A mono- 
graph prepared by the State Department 
of Education, Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation Service, Montgomery, Alabama, 
and the University of Alabama in coop- 
eration with the Mobile public schools, 
the Alabama Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company, and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 168 pages, illustrated. Available 
from the University of Alabama. Price 
$1. 

Unit Course and Ship Fitting—Pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, California State 
Board of Education, with foreword by 
J. C. Beswick, California State Director 
of Vocational Training for Defense Work- 
ers. Contains chapter on historical back- 
ground of ships. Illustrated. 


Advanced Blueprint Reading for Ma- 
chine Trades.—Prepared by the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York and the 
Bureau of Industrial and Technical Edu- 
cation, New York State Department of 
Education, with preface by Lewis A. Wil- 
son, Deputy Commissioner of Education, 
and foreword by Eugene D. Fink, Super- 
visor of Industrial Education. A sug- 
gested unit course. The Greenwood Co., 
Albany, New York, $2.75. 


Marine Sheet Metal Ventilation.—Bul- 
letin No. 347 issued by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction, Divi- 
sion of Industrial Education, in cooper- 
ation with school districts of Philadel- 
phia, shipbuilding yards in the Phila- 
delphia area, and the U. S. Office of 
Education. This publication has been 
prepared for use by teachers in preem- 
ployment or supplementary classes. 
Contains a foreword by Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania. 


Marine Electricity, A Unit Course.— 
Prepared by the California State Depart- 
‘ment of Education in cooperation with 
the U. 8. Office of Education and em- 
ployees of the General Engineering and 
Drydock Company of Alameda, the Moor 
Drydock Company of Oakland, the Todd 
Shipbuilding Corporation. California 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, California, 60 cents. 
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In a certain room in the Army Air 
Forces Annex at Gravelly Point, Va., near 
Washington, D. C., there are several huge 
maps practically covering a large wall. 
Small markers, each representing a B-17 
Fiying Fortress, a Lockheed Hudson, a 
Consolidated B-24, or some other type of 
plane, are constantly being moved across 
the maps. In this way an up-to-the- 
minute record is kept of the position and 
condition of each plane, whether on the 
ground or in the air, from the time it 
leaves the factory to the moment it is 
delivered to the training centers and 
combat units of the United States Army 
Air Forces, or the British RAF Ferrying 
Command. These maps tell an impor- 
tant story; one of the most spectacular 
in aviation history, yet a story which is 
not generally understood by the Ameri- 
can public—the aimost phenomenal 
growth and development of the United 
States Army Air Forces AIR TRANS- 
PORT COMMAND. 


The Service is Launched 


On May 29, 1941, President Roosevelt 
signed an order which instructed the 
Army Air Forces to use every possible 
facility to speed the delivery of aircraft 
to the British under the Lend-Lease Act. 
The President wanted action in a hurry, 
and he got it. In less than a week, under 
the competent direction of Col. (now 
Brig. Gen.) Robert Olds, the Ferrying 
Command (which on July 1, 1942, be- 
came the Air Transport Command) was 
organized and making plane deliveries. 
Prior to its creation the planes sold to 
the British on a cash basis were de- 
livered by civilian pilots. This arrange- 
ment had proved expensive as well as 
slow. New systems introduced by the 
Ferrying Command cut the time for 
merly required for deliveries about 60 
percent. 

The first task of the Air Transport 
Command, then the Ferrying Command, 
was to fly planes from west coast facto- 
ries to the British reception center in 
Montreal. Experienced Army pilots 


made the first deliveries, but it was not 
long until a group of youngsters, just 
graduated from cadet flying schools, 
were inducted into the service. Com- 
mercial airlines contributed invaluable 
assistance by promptly transporting fer- 
rying crews back to the factories from 
Montreal and other points of delivery 
to complete the shuttle circuit. Thus 
the service was launched and it was des- 
tined to expand rapidly. 


Scope of Operations Expands 

The successes of the Nazi Luftwaffe 
have brought cries for “planes, planes, 
and more planes” from our embattled 
Allies throughout the world, for it has 
been proved beyond doubt that opera- 
tions on both land and sea cannot exist 
without air supremacy. To aid our Allies 
we have been fighting two important bat- 
tles—the Battle of Production and the 
Battle of Transportation. American fac- 
tories are now turning out planes in 
rapidly increasing numbers, but these 
planes must be delivered quickly and 
efficiently to the battle zones. 

In order to handle this exceedingly im- 
portant job in cooperation with the Brit- 
ish RAF, the Air Transport Command’s 
sphere of operations was widened to in- 
clude deliveries to Australia, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, China, and 
other nations under the Lend-Lease Act. 
After the attack upon Pearl Harbor and 
the entry of the United States into the 
war, this experience proved to be of great 
benefit to the Air Transport Command’s 
operations, which necessarily were ex- 
tended to deliver military airplanes to 
the United States Army Air Forces units 
wherever they serve, whether within the 
continental limits of the United States 
or abroad. 

On April 7, 1942 the Ferrying Com- 
mand (now Air Transport Command) 
got a new boss. Brig. Gen. Robert Olds 
was transferred to another important as- 
signment and Col. (now Brig. Gen.) Har- 
old L. George, Assistant Chief of the War 
Plans Division of the Air Staff, assumed 
command. During its 10 months under 
General Olds the Ferrying Command ex- 
panded until it was conducting opera- 
tions on a larger scale than all the civil 
airlines in the country combined. Gen- 


eral George has the assistance of such 
aides as Col. C. R. Smith, who only a few 
months ago was president of American 
Airlines, and Lt. Col. James G. Flynn, 
formerly in charge of transcontinental 
operations for American Airlines. It is 
estimated that at the present rate of ex- 
pansion the Air Transport Command’s 
service will be greater, by the close of 
1943, than the combined facilities of all 
the commercial airlines in the world. 

The growth of the command has in- 
volved the establishment of a world- 
wide network of communications, mete- 
orological stations for providing weather 
information, and air bases, linking the 
factories in the United States with the 
battlefronts in Africa, Russia, China, 
India, and the South Pacific. 


Unsung Heroes 


The pilots of the Air Service Command 
are as colorful as they are skillful and 
resourceful. They are of all ages and 
have had a great variety of flying ex- 
periences. Many are graduates of Army 
flying schools who are assigned to the 
Air Service Command where they learn 
to fly every type of plane under good and 
bad flight conditions before entering 
combat units. Others are reserve officer 
pilots, some of whom are veteran aces 
of the first World War. A third group 
consists of civilian pilots, barnstormers 
and commercial pilots, few of whom have 
had tactical training or are within the 
combat age group, but whose many 
years of experience make them an inval- 
uable asset to the Air Service Command. 

Tales of heroism are written daily in 
the reports of these pilots and other 
members of the ferrying crews. They 
face innumerable dangers as they go 
about the job of building a world-wide 
system of airways to supply the needs 
of the United Nations. One pilot making 
a trip over an extrem®t northern route 
ran into a “cold bank” thousands of feet 
high that deposited a heavy coating of 
ice on the wings of his plane within a few 
minutes. He got through somehow. 
Two pilots encountered a sandstorm in 
the Southwest, but rather than bail out 
with parachutes they brought their 
planes down safely in a desert waste, 
walked a hundred miles for aid and 
finally succeeded in taking off their 
heavy craft in hub-deep sand and arrived 
undamaged at their destination. 
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The deeds of these men are seldom 
told, but they are making aviation his- 
tory; they are proving that with planes 
having the necessary range flights can 
be maintained on regular schedules to 
any part of the planet. They are play- 
ing a vital role in preparing the way for 
that day when the enemies of freedom 
and decency will be overwhelmed. 


Service and Supply 


But the story of the Air Transport 
Command cannot be limited to the men 
who fly the planes. It takes men and 
supplies on the ground at the right places 
to make an air transportation route work. 
One of our most important ferrying 
routes is across the continent of Africa. 
It has taken thousands of man hours of 
sweat and back-breaking toil to build 
the necessary ground facilities. It is an 
important route because it serves as a 
major connecting link for supplying Rus- 
sia, the middle east, and China with much 
needed aircraft and equipment. 

Although the British had established 
a sort of air trail across Africa with a 
few service stations, it was not adequate 
for our purposes. The British had used 
it for ferrying single-engined planes and 
not for heavy bombers. To push our big 
30-ton, four-motored Consolidated B-24’s 
across that route we needed longer run- 
ways with stronger foundations; we 
needed fuel supplies and maintenance 
services, weather observers, radio com- 
munication stations, and other ground 
facilities. We needed them in a hurry. 
And so the work bezan. 

Natives by the hundreds carrying 
buckets of rock for runways—American 
and British engineers building hangars 
and installing machinery in tropical 
heat—desert trucks and shaggy camels 
plying the wastelands loaded with cans 
of fuel—sweating men groping through 
dust storms—these are typical scenes 
which may still be seen in some sections 
of the African deserts where improve- 
ments have not yet been completed. A 
large part of the pioneering work is now 
finished, but we must not forget those 
ground crews, miles from nowhere, who 
are working in perfect coordination under 
the most difficult conditions to make cer- 
tain that our planes and supplies reach 
the vital battlefronts. 


Many-sided Job 


The maintenance of air routes for the 
delivery of planes from United States 
factories to points in every sector of the 
world is assuredly a big job, but the Air 
Transport Command is charged with 
other important responsibilities. For ex- 
ample, its operations include training 





Cage? 


WORLD-WIDE WINGS 


The Air Transport Command is a spreading global network that carries 
battle planes, matériel, men, and mail wherever required to accomplish the 
mission of the Army. Ships that stream from production lines in the Presi- 
dent’s vast program must move swiftly to training centers, tactical units, or 
fighting zones. Vital cargoes must be flown to all military areas. Combat 
planes must be supported with replacements and supplies continuously. All 
of this is our job. The consolidation of these facilities into a single command 
provides a unified organization to perform such urgent and manifold services. 

The men of the Air Transport Command are pioneering unprecedented path- 
ways through the skies over vast uncharted regions of the earth. They are 
linking the mighty factories of America with the far-flying war fronts. They 
are, therefore, creating the greatest reality ever conceived beyond the horizons. 
The extent to which this reality will expand depends only upon the availability 


of transport airplanes. 


sands. 


distances. 


endurance, and vision. 
world’s last frontier—the sky. 


This young giant of the air is growing rapidly toward 
many times the size of the world’s combined airlines. 
born, and its personnel has increased from three individuals to several thou- 
It must multiply more rapidly next year. 
Air power swings the balance of war in this time of unbelievable speed and 
One of the principal factors in the success of air power is an ade- 
quate and speedy system of supply. Fighting units must be moved and sup- 
ported where the enemy least expects them. As General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest said, success in war depends upon getting there “fustest with the 
mostest.” There is no greater responsibility in the war. 

Utilizing its highly trained personnel and the services of all civil air carriers, 
the Command proceeds with its assignments. 
They are the pioneers of tomorrow challenging the 


Brigadier General, United Siates Army, 
Commanding General, The Air Transport Command. 


Just a year ago it was 


The men must have courage, 


H. L. GEorce, 








pilots and other members of the air 
crews, construction of facilities at Com- 
mand stations, emergency installations 
of parts on aircraft before delivery, the 
transportation by air of personnel, ma- 
tériel and mail for all War Department 
agencies, both within and without the 
United States. 

Of considerable importance to our Na- 
tion’s drive for Air Supremacy is the 
Air Transport Command’s program for 
training combat pilots. Pilots are as- 
signed to ferry planes in accordance with 
their experience—the least experienced 
being assigned to the smallest planes, the 
Aeroncas, Pipers, and Taylorcrafts. As 
the pilots demonstrate added ability 
they are advanced to larger planes— 
primary, basic, and advanced trainers, 
and to co-pilot and finally pilot twin- 
engined bombers. After considerable ex- 
perience on domestic routes, they are 
sent to a “four-engined school” before 
being transferred to the Foreign Wing, 
which ferries planes abroad. From the 
Foreign Wing, pilots are available for 
transfer to tactical units such as bom- 
bardment squadrons, 





Since the Transport Command con- 
trols the Army’s official “airline to every- 
where” it is constantly being called upon 
to execute many special missions. For 
example, a selected crew flew the Harri- 
man Mission to Moscow last September; 
high-ranking officials and officers have 
been flown to England and back; mo- 
tion-picture films are delivered on sched- 
ule to American task forces all over the 
world; long distance deliveries of medi- 
cal supplies and perishable goods are 
made to overseas air bases; parts for 
aircraft and machinery are carried to 
maintenance stations on our world-wide 
ferrying routes. The Air Transport 
Command, serving as a highly mobile and 
flexible organization, has taken long 
strides toward making the United States 
Army Air Forces self-sufficient. 


Air World Geography 


It is obvious that we have stepped 
across the threshold of an air age which 
is changing our ways of thinking and of 
doing things. The implications of world- 
wide air transportation are already being 
reflected in revisions in school curricu- 
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The deeds of these men are seldom 
told, but they are making aviation his- 
tory; they are proving that with planes 
having the necessary range flights can 
be maintained on regular schedules to 
any part of the planet. They are play- 
ing a Vital role in preparing the way for 
that day when the enemies of freedom 
and decency will be overwhelmed. 


Service and Supply 


But the story of the Air Transport 
Command cannot be limited to the men 
who fly the planes. It takes men and 
supplies on the ground at the right places 
to make an air transportation route work. 
One of our most important ferrying 
routes is across the continent of Africa. 
It has taken thousands of man hours of 
sweat and back-breaking toil to build 
the necessary ground facilities. It is an 
important route because it serves as a 
major connecting link for supplying Rus- 
sia, the middle east, and China with much 
needed aircraft and equipment. 

Although the British had established 
a sort of air trail across Africa with a 
few service stations, it was not adequate 
for our purposes. The British had used 
it for ferrying single-engined planes and 
not for heavy bombers. To push our big 
30-ton, four-motored Consolidated B-24’s 
across that route we needed longer run- 
ways with stronger foundations; we 
needed fuel supplies and maintenance 
services, weather observers, radio com- 
munication stations, and other ground 
facilities. We needed them in a hurry. 
And so the work began. 

Natives by the hundreds carrying 
buckets of rock for runways—American 
and British engineers building hangars 
and installing machinery in tropical 
heat—desert trucks and shaggy camels 
plying the wastelands loaded with cans 
of fuel—sweating men groping through 
dust storms—these are typical scenes 
which may still be seen in some sections 
of the African deserts where improve- 
ments have not yet been completed. A 
large part of the pioneering work is now 
finished, but we must not forget those 
ground crews, miles from nowhere, who 
are working in perfect coordination under 
the most difficult conditions to make cer- 
tain that our planes and supplies reach 
the vital battlefronts. 


Many-sided Job 


The maintenance of air routes for the 
delivery of planes from United States 
factories to points in every sector of the 
world is assuredly a big job, but the Air 
Transport Command is charged with 
other important responsibilities. For ex- 
ample, its operations include training 









world’s last frontier—the sky. 
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WORLD-WIDE WINGS 


The Air Transport Command is a spreading global network that carries 
battle planes, matériel, men, and mail wherever required to accomplish the 
mission of the Army. Ships that stream from production lines in the Presi- 
dent’s vast program must move swiftly to training centers, tactical units, or 
fighting zones. Vital cargoes must be flown to all military areas. Combat 
planes must be supported with replacements and supplies continuously. All 
of this is our job. The consolidation of these facilities into a single command 
provides a unified organization to perform such urgent and manifold services. 

The men of the Air Transport Command are pioneering unprecedented path- 
ways through the skies over vast uncharted regions of the earth. They are 
linking the mighty factories of America with the far-flying war fronts. They 
are, therefore, creating the greatest reality ever conceived beyond the horizons. 
The extent to which this reality will expand depends only upon the availability 
of transport airplanes. This young giant of the air is growing rapidly toward 
many times the size of the world’s combined airlines. Just a year ago it was 
born, and its personnel has increased from three individuals to several thou- 
sands. It must multiply more rapidly next year. 

Air power swings the balance of war in this time of unbelievable speed and 
distances. One of the principal factors in the success of air power is an ade- 
quate and speedy system of supply. Fighting units must be moved and sup- 
ported where the enemy least expects them. As General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest said, success in war depends upon getting there “fustest with the 
mostest.” There is no greater responsibility in the war. 

Utilizing its highly trained personnel and the services of all civil air carriers, 
the Command proceeds with its assignments. The men must have courage, 
endurance, and vision. They are the pioneers of tomorrow challenging the 


Brigadier General, United Siates Army, 
Commanding General, The Air Transport Command. 


H. L. Georce, 








pilots and other members of the air 
crews, construction of facilities at Com- 
mand stations, emergency installations 
of parts on aircraft before delivery, the 
transportation by air of personnel, ma- 
tériel and mail for all War Department 
agencies, both within and without the 
United States. 

Of considerable importance to our Na- 
tion’s drive for Air Supremacy is the 
Air Transport Command’s program for 
training combat pilots. Pilots are as- 
signed to ferry planes in accordance with 
their experience—the least experienced 
being assigned to the smallest planes, the 
Aeroncas, Pipers, and Taylorcrafts. As 
the pilots demonstrate added ability 
they are advanced to larger planes— 
primary, basic, and advanced trainers, 
and to co-pilot and finally pilot twin- 
engined bombers. After considerable ex- 
perience on domestic routes, they are 
sent to a “four-engined school” before 
being transferred to the Foreign Wing, 
which ferries planes abroad. From the 
Foreign Wing, pilots are available for 
transfer to tactical units such as bom- 
bardment squadrons, 


Since the Transport Command con- 
trols the Army’s official “airline to every- 
where” it is constantly being called upon 
to execute many special missions. For 
example, a selected crew flew the Harri- 
man Mission to Moscow last September; 
high-ranking officials and officers have 
been flown to England and back; mo- 
tion-picture films are delivered on sched- 
ule to American task forces all over the 
world; long distance deliveries of medi- 
cal supplies and perishable goods are 
made to overseas air bases; parts for 
aircraft and machinery are carried to 
maintenance stations on our world-wide 
ferrying routes. The Air Transport 
Command, serving as a highly mobile and 
flexible organization, has taken long 
strides toward making the United States 
Army Air Forces self-sufficient. 


Air World Geography 


It is obvious that we have stepped 
across the threshold of an air age which 
is changing our ways of thinking and of 
doing things. The implications of world- 
wide air transportation are already being 
reflected in revisions in school curricu- 
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lums. This is especially true in the field 
of geography. The study of the great 
airplane industry; airways over land and 
sea; the new importance of weather, at- 
mosphere and maps, are forging their 
way into the classroom. Students are 
getting mew concepts of time and dis- 
tance. Fairbanks, Alaska is within 15 
air hours of Pearl Harbor, Tokyo, and 
New York, and it is only 120 minutes 
farther to Leningrad. They learn that 
the shortest distance from New York to 
Moscow is straight over the top of the 
world via Greenland. 

But what the airpiane is doing today 
in connection with the Nation’s war ef- 
fort, great as it is, is only a speck on the 
horizon of the future. It is only a pre- 





lude to a complete revolution in world 
trade and in the lives of every human 
being. Kipling once said, “Transporta- 
tion is civilization.” 


First Things First 

However in anticipating the future we 
must not forget that we are fighting a 
war and our first job is to win it. And 
as we read of Army bombers in action in 
distant areas, let’s not forget how they 
got there. Every minute, every hour, 
both day and night, the men in the Air 
Transport Command are flying our 
planes to the four corners of the earth, 
for, as Brigadier General George has 
said, “Air Power in this country means 
little, we must get it overseas—and 
quick.” 


Civil Aeronautics Training 


Airport and Aircraft Serv- 
icemen’s Training Program 


Before the defense effort was under 
way in the United States, it became evi- 
dent that the aviation industry was 
threatened with an extreme shortage of 
ground personnel. 

Plane manufacturers were then laying 
plans in cooperation with the Federal 
Government for expanding their pro- 
duction on a tremendous scale. The out- 
put of civilian planes, all of which are 
being used in the defense effort, in- 
creased sharply. In 1939 the total num- 
ber of civilian planes in the Nation was 
11,160, while in 1941 the number had in- 
creased to 22,025. At the same time, the 
number of certificated pilots—owing 
largely to the Civil Aeronautics Pilot 
Training. Program—had jumped from 
26,144 to a current figure of 87,000. 

These planes and airmen needed large 
crews to keep equipment in order and 
men in the air. Both the industry and 
the Government moved to prevent a 
shortage of airplane mechanics. The 
U. S. Office of Education, realizing that 
there would be a concomitant shortage 
of trained airport servicemen, took 
equally prompt action toward prevent- 
ing a personnel bottleneck. 

In August 1940 an Airport Service- 
men’s Training Program was organized, 
sponsored by the Advisory Commission 
to the Council of National Defense and 
cosponsored by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
and the Work Projects Administration. 

This program was conceived as a pre- 
cautionary measure to forestall possible 
shortage of efficient ground men to meet 
the increased demand which has been 


brought about by expanded aviation ac- 
tivities, and the efforts in this connection 
have received support of airport man- 
agers everywhere. 


High Placement Record o 


That these words are backed up by 
encouraging facts was revealed recently 
when, following a survey of class activ- 
ities, it was shown that more than 70 
percent of the graduates of the classes 
have been placed in paying airport jobs 
of varying importance. This is one of 
the highest records of placement made 
by any training program. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
is responsible for inspection of airports 
interested in airport servicemen’s train- 
ing as well as designation and approval 
of suitable airports for training sites. 

The initial selection of all trainees is 
made by the Training and Reemployment 
Division of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, in consultation with the training 
instructor and a representative of the 
airport management, according to the 
following definite selection standards: 

1. Interest of prospective trainee. 

2. Good health, with particular refer- 
ence to vision, hearing, full use of hands 
and limbs, and general alertness. 

3. Experience in serving or meeting 
the public is desirable but not mandatory. 

4. Educational attainment equivalent 
to high school is desirable although not 
mandatory. | 

5. Persons between the ages of 18 and 
35 years are to be preferred; in conform- 
ity with current employment policies at 
airports. 

6. Hobbies involving manual dexterity 
and manual skills such as model building, 
woodworking, electrical apparatus, etc. 





7. Satisfactory work habits. 

The U. S. Office of Education outlined 
and made available the course of study, 
including a progress chart, individual 
lesson plans, and other material. All 
instructors are given teacher-training in- 
struction by the U. S. Office of Education 
before being sent into the field. 

The length of the course is 90 days, 
operating 8 hours a day—2 hours of the 
day for classroom work and 6 hours for 
practical work of all daily duties at an 
airport. 

The following lessons, selected from 
the Airport Servicemen’s Training Pro- 
gram Manual, indicate the present cov- 
erage of the program in general: 

Theory of flight—It is essential that 
a linesman should know the elementary 
reasons why an airplane flies, and why 
the matter of improper loading alters the 
flying characteristics of the plane. 

Aircraft structures.—To enable a lines- 
man to know how to handle various parts 
of an airplane properly without damage. 

Other lessons.—Handling of aircraft, 
storing of aircraft, staking out aircraft, 
blocking aircraft, cleaning aircraft, re- 
fueling procedure, hand tools and their 
use, handling crippled aircraft, crash pro- 
cedure, minor repairs and replacement of 
aircraft parts, elementary electricity, 
storage batteries, replenishing motor oil, 
principles of aircraft engines, principles 
of engine starting, preflight line check, 
battery charger, fire prevention, fire 
fighting, first aid principles. 

Although the curriculum in this course 
was first designed for peacetime train- 
ing, it was so adapted that changes could 
be made to suit the training for the im- 
mediate needs at any location. This has 
already been done. At the present time 
classes are operating at 24 civilian army 
contract schools where the trainees are 
being taught the actual servicing and 
line maintenance of aircraft. 


National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics 


How would you like to do something 
to make America’s airplanes better than 
the enemies’? Have you any idea what 
goes on behind the scenes that makes it 
possible for American airplanes to have 
such high performance and, in nearly all 
cases, superior performance and effec- 
tiveness? Can you think of any line of 
work more vital to America’s aircraft pro- 
gram than trying to give American air- 
men planes with more speed, more 
maneuverability, more range, and more 
fire power than German, Japanese, and 
Italian planes? 
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Superior performance is as important 
as superior numbers. Although there is 
a thrill in doing almost anything in aero- 
nautics, at this time young men and 
women who work for the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics 
(NACA) have jobs of absorbing interest 
because virtually every problem on which 
they work is a new problem. 

Each new type of airplane that is 
built must be better than the preceding 
one. Every part of the airplane must be 
continually improved, and to do so many 
problems must be solved. For example, 
new wings must be developed which cre- 
ate less drag or resistance, better engines 
must be produced that develop more 
horsepower, better control systems must 
be designed to improve maneuverability, 
stronger but lighter structures must be 
fabricated to carry more guns, ammuni- 
tion and gasoline, etc. Each new idea 
must be tested-or tried out before it 
can be built into the real airplane to 
prevent costly mistakes und to save time, 
lives, and money. 

The NACA laboratories are constantly 
evolving, testing, and developing new 
ideas that are incorporated in the latest 
types of military airplanes. Most of the 
testing or research work is done by use 
of models in a wind tunnel. A wind tun- 
nel is simply a device for creating a 
“wind” or moving stream of air in which 
a model may be placed. When the model 
is stationary in the moving stream of air, 
the conditions of flight are reproduced in 
which the airplane is moving in air that 
is stationary. Some of the wind tunnels 
of the NACA produce streams of air that 
move at speeds greater than 500 miles 
per hour. 


Engineers Test Models 


The NACA operates wind tunnels in 
which models of all sizes are tested. One 
tunnel is large enough for a full-size air- 
plane to be tested. The great majority 
of the models used are built by young 
men and women who are employed as 
aircraft model makers. TheSe people 
usually have had experience in building 
their own flying model airplanes before 
they came to work with the NACA, and 
consequently have little difficulty in 
learning how to construct test models 
for the wind tunnels. All kinds of mod- 
els are used, small balsa wood and tissue 
paper models, solid wood models, metal 
models, etc. 

The models are tested by engineers 
who analyze the results and write tech- 
nical reports which are used by the Army, 
the Navy, and the aircraft manufacturers 
in designing faster and more efficient air- 
planes. This work is being done by the 








NACA in its three research laboratories: 
The Langley Memorial Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory at Langley Field, Va., the Ames 
Aeronautical Laboratory at Moffett Field, 
Calif., and the Aircraft Engine Research 
Laboratory at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The employees of the NACA have a 
big and important job to do. They are 


U. S. Navy 





at war with similar research organiza- 
tions in Germany, Japan, and Italy. It 
is their responsibility, and they are using 
their technical knowledge and skill to 
make sure that the airplanes that are 
given to American and allied flyers are 
better and more efficient instruments of 
war than those flown by enemy airmen. 


New Ruling Permits Aviation Technicians 
to Enlist in Navy and Remain in School 


In keeping with a recently announced 
program of enlisting vocational school 
students, qualified aviation technicians 


are now permitted to enlist in the Navy . 


and continue their course of instruction. 
Aviation mechanics, metalsmiths, ord- 
nance men, and radiomen, between the 
ages of 17 and 28, will be granted de- 
ferment from active duty up to 3 months 
to complete their school course. 
Graduates of accredited aviation vo- 
cational or trade schools will be enlisted 
in Class V-2, United States Naval Re- 


serve, and, upon completion of recruit 
training, will be ordered immediately 
to Aviation Service Schools for an in- 
tensive 3-month course leading to petty 
officer ratings. 

Other qualified aviation technicians, 
between the ages of 17 and 50, have 
opportunity to enlist in Class V-6, 
United States Naval Reserve, for ratings 
leading to petty officer, and will be sent 
to Aviation Service Schools for similar 
technical courses prior to assignment 
with the fleet or shore detail. 


American Red Cross Seeks Personnel 
Workers 


Red Cross activities directly related to 
the war program include extensive serv- 
ice to the military units both in this coun- 
try and with the task forces abroad. 
This information is being brought to the 
attention of educators for many of the 
men and women in this profession have 
had the particular experience needed and 
may be interested in this important work. 

Red Cross workers provide individual 
service to the men in the armed forces 
regarding their personal and social prob- 
lems. They interpret Red Cross service 
to the military authorities and are re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the Red 
Cross program in its many phases in the 
military centers. They also assist in the 
formation of camp and hospital service 
councils. 


Qualifications for Men Workers 


Positions open to men include field di- 
rectors and assistant field directors deal- 
ing with personal and social problems, 
and assistant field directors for recrea- 
tion outside continental United States. 
Applicants should be between the ages 
of 30 and 50. Men of selective service 
age are not considered unless they have 
dependents or are eligible for deferment 
for other valid reasons. 


Graduation from an accredited college 
or university is required. Assistant field 
directors for recreation should have com- 
pleted majors in two or more of the fol- 
lowing fields: Education, group work, 
recreation, physical education, sociology, 
and public welfare administration. Pro- 
fessional experience in leisure time ac- 
tivities including active leadership of in- 
dividual and group activities and work 
of a supervisory and administrative na- 
ture is essential. 

Salaries for service in this country 
range from $175 to $200 per month. Men 
stationed outside of continental United 
States receive $200 to $225 plus an addi- 
tional $50 per month maintenance allow- 
ances. 


Training Required for Women Workers 


Opportunities for women workers are 
primarily in connection with service to 
the armed forces in Government hos- 
pitals both in the United States and 
abroad. Applicants should be between 
the ages of 25 and 45 and in good physi- 
cal health. Graduation from a college 
or university with a major in sociology, 
psychology, physical education, music, 
dramatics, or arts and crafts is required. 
Two years of academic training and 3 
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years of work in recreation or allied 
fields may be counted as equivalent to 
a complete college course. 

Those interested in foreign service in 
any of the above-mentioned fields should 
communicate with: 


Personnel Service, National Head- 
quarters, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 


Those interested in domestic service 
only should apply to the nearest Red 
Cross Area Headquarters as follows: 


North Atlantic Area, 300 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Eastern Area, 615 North St. Asaph 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 


Midwestern Area, 1709 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Pacific Area, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Trading Wrappers 
for Harmonicas 


A quota of 2,000 old, cracked, or broken 
phonograph records has been set for the 
students of Samuel Gompers Vocational 
High School in New York City by their 
Salvage squad. 

In addition the Victory Council an- 
nounces that it has sent over 3,000 
mounted puzzles and quiz games to the 
Junior Red Cross. Forty-eight writing 
boards are ready for convalescing sol- 
diers in base hospitals. Over 4,000 pop- 
sicle wrappers from ice cream sold in the 
lunchroom have been saved to be re- 
deemed for checkerboard games and har- 
monicas. 

“The boys of Gompers are continuing 
to do their share on the home front 
whether it be through salvage, saving, or 
gifts to the armed forces” says Saul Schur, 
teacher in charge of the salvage program. 


Creative Art from Scraps 


Creative use of discarded materials is 
being studied by a class at San Francisco 
State College summer session, according 
to an announcement in Oakland Public 
Schools. 

The course includes exploration of ob- 
tainable waste, scrap, and discarded ma- 
terials and their use in an integrated 
program; methods of conserving and re- 
using supplies on hand; and experiences 
in various uses of paper, cloth, cartons, 
and wood. 


RADIO 


FREC Conference Kits 


Definite release dates can now be 
scheduled for the three conference kits 
which were produced under Federal 
Radio Education Committee auspices. 
Distribution of Kit No. 2, “A War Policy 
for American Schools,” began Jung 25. 
Kit No. 3 “We Hold These Truths,” July 
1, and Kit No. 1, “How to Use Transcrip- 
tions in the Schools,” July 10. 

Each kit is built around a transcribed 
program (16’’—33'%4 r. p. m. disks) and 
provides complete instructions for organ- 
izing a local conference. Reading mate- 
rials are included for use by the local 
conference leader, by members of a local 
discussion panel, and by members of 
such committees as may be appointed 
to develop group projects suggested by 
the conference discussions. 

The first kit to be released, “A War 
Policy for American Schools” (No. 2), 
was prepared by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
Association, in cooperation with the 
FREC and the U. S. Office of Education. 
It is intended to aid local school groups 
in planning their respective contributions 
to America’s war effort. (AIl available 
copies of this kit are booked up through 
July, so that further requests should 
specify dates beyond that time.) 

“How To Use Transcriptions in the 
Schools” (Kit No. 1) is intended to give 
local school groups a general notion of 
the values, techniques, and problems 
associated with the classroom use of 
transcriptions. Loan copies will be 
available and a limited number also will 
be sold at $6 per kit. 

“We Hold These Truths” (Kit No. 3) is 
built around the one-hour radio broad- 
cast celebrating Bill of Rights Day, De- 
cember 15, 1941. It was written and 
produced by Norman Corwin. Although 
this kit is intended primarily for use by 
supervisors in showing teachers how 
students can be taught to understand 
and appreciate the basic freedoms guar- 
anteed in the Bill of Rights, it is equally 
applicable for classroom use with student 
groups. Loan copies are available for 
booking for conference and demonstra- 
tion use beginning July 1. A limited 
number also has been reserved for sale 
at $6 per kit, in order to meet the antici- 
pated demand for schools desiring to add 
this kit to their permanent libraries. 

Schools and colleges wishing to use 
any of these kits should specify first, sec- 


ond, and third choices of local confer- 
ence dates in order to facilitate the 
scheduling of the kits to suit the con- 
venience of local groups. 


School Broadcast Competition Cpen 


The third annual classroom-use-of- 
radio competition, sponsored by the 
School Broadcast Conference, Chicago, 
will close November 1, 1942. Awards and 
citations will be made at the banquet of 
the conference on November 12, at the 
Hotel Morrison. Winning utilization 
procedures in the two previous contests 
have been published under the title, Uti- 
lization Procedures as Reported by the 
Classroom Teacher, and copies are avail- 
able for 50 cents through the conference 
office or may be referred to in the library 
of the Board of Education, Chicago. 

Rules include a description of the uti- 
lization procedure, organized around the 
prebroadcast and post-broadcast class- 
room activities as follows: 

(a) Describe in not more than 100 
words your approach to the inclusion of 
the broadcast in your class schedule. 

(b) Describe in not more than 200 
words the assimilation and integration 
(your follow-up activities) of the pro- 
gram. 

A handbook page or paragraph de- 
scribing the broadcast must accompany 
your entry. All entries must be typed on 
one side of 8'2 x 11 paper, and submitted 
before November 1, 1942, to Information 
Editor, Room 701—228 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago. 


Japanese Student 
Relocation 


According to authoritative sources 
there are more than 1,000 American- 
born Japanese students who cannot re- 
main in the colleges and universities 
along the Pacific Coast, and they are 
being sent to various assembly centers. 

A conference on the problem and ef- 
forts to meet the need was held in Chicago 
last month. It was attended by college 
presidents, representatives from Church 
Education and Mission Boards, Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C, A., International Student 
Service, and the Japanese American 
Citizens League. The Federal Govern- 
ment was represented by the director of 
Community Management under the War 
Relocation Authority and the Assistant 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. Ways 
and means to cooperate in devolping and 
carrying out plans were discussed. Fur- 
ther conferences are to be held. 
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Additional State Wartime 
Education Commissions Established 


Wartime education organizations com- 
parable with the U.S. Office of Education 
Wartime Commission on the national 
level have been set up in many States. 
Some of these have already been an- 
nounced in previous issues. 

A study of the type of organizations 
developed within States to deal with war- 
time educational problems was recently 
made by Lloyd E. Blauch, U. S. Office of 
Education Specialist in Higher Educa- 
tion. The study is based on replies to a 
circular letter sent to chief State school 
officers by Commissioner Studebaker; 
and certain additional information ob- 
tained. Dr. Blauch’s findings, which sup- 
plement the first EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
report on State Wartime Education Com- 
missions, April 1, follow: 

Arizona.—A State coordinating com- 
mittee for school wartime activities was 
set up in December 1941. The name was 
changed later to the State Educational 
Wartime Commission. A 19-point pro- 
gram of suggested wartime services for 
guidance of Arizona school officials, 
teachers, and pupils has been announced 
by the State superintendent of public in- 
struction. All recommendations and in- 
structions directed to Arizona’s schools 
and educational institutions clear 
through the Commission. 

Arkansas.—The Educational Policies 
Commission of the Arkansas Educational 
Association is concerned with the prob- 
lems indicated in Commissioner Stude- 
baker’s letter. The State commissioner 
of education has designated the chairman 
of the Educational Policies Commission 
(who is the director of the Division of 
Instruction in the State Department of 
Education) as the person to whom com- 
munications should be directed. 

Connecticut—Immediately upon the 
declaration of war by the United States, 
the State commissioner of education or- 
ganized a committee on education and 
wartime activities. It consists of repre- 
sentative superintendents, principals, 
members of the State department of edu- 
cation, members of nonpublic colleges, 
parochial schools, a local defense council, 
and boards of education. It has an exec- 
utive director and it meets weekly. All 





matters requiring united action or a 
State-wide policy are referred to this 
committee. If a policy is to be adopted, 
it is then sent to the State Board of 
Education. The commissioner of edu- 
cation acts as liaison between the schools 
of the State and the State defense coun- 
cil. The State Defense Council issues no 
orders, rules, or regulations applying to 
schools nor does it make requests of 
schools that have not cleared through the 
committee. 

Delaware—The Education Wartime 
Commission was organized in February 
1942. It has 43 members representing 
various educational interests in the 
State. The executive committee consists 
of 7 members of the commission. 

Georgia.—The State superintendent of 
schools in February 1942 appointed the 
Georgia Wartime Educational Commis- 
sion consisting of 17 persons. 

Idaho—The State superintendent of 
public instruction and the executive sec- 
retary of the Idaho Education Associa- 
tion were appointed as the education 
committee of the State Advisory Council 
for Civilian Defense. This committee 
organized a five-man committee in each 
county of the State and directed the 
county education defense committee to 
establish a program of immediate ur- 
gency and long-range objectives and to 
provide suggestions. The county com- 
mittee usually includes the city or county 
superintendent of schools, a PTA mem- 
ber, a school trustee, and a civic leader. 
It is planned to develop a district organ- 
ization between the State and the 
counties. The committee expects to fol- 
low closely the recommendations of the 
U. S. Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission. The committee has also ap- 
pointed a committee on higher education 
to set up a wartime program for higher 
education. 

Indiana.—In process of organizing a 
wartime education commission. 

Kansas.—The Governor in 1940 called 
a conference of educational and civic 
leaders to consider ways in which the 
schools might help the defense program. 
This conference appointed a commission 
on education and national defense, con- 


sisting of 10 persons, which issued a bul- 
letin entitled National Defense in Kansas 
Schools. 

Kentucky.—In 1941 there was set up 
the State Committee on Education and 
National Defense, which represents all 
levels of public education in the State 
and serves in an advisory capacity to 
the State Department of Education. 
The intention of the State superintend- 
ent of public instruction is to have the 
committee serve in lieu of a wartime 
commission. 

Louisiana—A Louisiana Wartime 
Committee on Education has been ap- 
pointed by the State superintendent of 
education. It consists of five members 
of the State Department of Education. 
The committee meets once a week. Its 
purpose is to coordinate all wartime edu- 
cational efforts of the department. 

The group has compiled two bulletins 
that deal with current emergency prob- 
lems. One of these—Wartime Education 
in Louisiana Schools—presents a com- 
prehensive survey of the schools’ duties 
and responsibilities in the emergency. 
The other bulletin contains precaution- 
ary measures for the protection of 
school children, personnel, and build- 
ings against air raids or sabotage. 

The State superintendent of educa- 
tion has recommended the establishment 
of corresponding organizations for the 
school systems, as follows: (1) a com- 
mittee for each parish (county) com- 
posed of the superintendent, as chair- 
man, parish supervisors, and several 
principals, with the president of the 
school board as ex officio chairman; (2) 
a committee for each school, composed 
of the principal, as chairman, together 
with several teachers and parents. 

Massachusetis.—A State wartime com- 
mission was organized by the commis- 
sioner of education in December 1941. 
It consists of the commissioner, the dep- 
uty commissioner of education, and 11 
superintendents of schools. All matters 
relating to the schools of the Common- 
wealth and their relationship to war con- 
ditions are considered by the group, 
which holds all-day sessions biweekly. 

Recommendations and reports of the 
meetings are sent to the superintendents 
of schools in the State. Representatives 
of various groups attend the meetings at 
times. The commission has suggested to 
several groups, including representatives 
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of private and parochial schools, that 
they set up.similar organizations in their 
own fields. 

Michigan.—A war council for the State 
Department of Education has been estab- 
lished to coordinate and make more ef- 
fective the defense activity in Michigan 
schools. The council, developed from 
the former Committee on Citizenship 
Education and Civilian Morale, is the 
basic group for discussing and deciding 
on policies and procedures for school 
defense projects. 

Among the subjects dealt with by the 
council are sugar rationing, model air- 
craft construction, the citizenship educa- 
tion program, and the organization of 
high-school defense councils. The State 
Council on Defense refers to the War 
Council all educational policies bearing 
on the work of the defense council. Ap- 
pointments to the War Council number 
15. The group meets twice a month in 
the office of the State superintendent of 
public instruction. 

Missouri.—Missouri has an organiza- 
tion comparable to the U. S. Office of 
Education Wartime Commission. It 
consists of 22 superintendents of schools. 

Montana.—In Montana there is a 
State wartime commission and the State 
superintendent of public instruction 
serves as a member. The State superin- 
tendent of public instruction feels it 
would be needless duplication to appoint 
another commission. 

Nevada.—No organization comparable 
with the Office of Education Wartime 
Commission has been organized. The 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion is chairman of the State Advisory 
Committee on Youth Activities in Ci- 
vilian Defense, State Council of Defense. 
This committee has been carrying on ac- 
tivities which would be under the direc- 
tion of an education wartime com- 
mission. 

New Mezico.—The State Department 
of Education has organized a State war- 
time commission. One of the major 
motives was to facilitate the dissemina- 
tion of information from national 
sources. There was also hope of accom- 
plishing needed adaptations for coordi- 
nation of local programs. 

North Carolina—An educational de- 
fense coordinating commission has been 
organized “to see that the schools play 
their proper part in the total defense 
effort.” The commission constitutes a 
clearing house through which various 
activities are handled. 

North Dakota—The general attitude 
is that the program of adjusting schools 
to the emergency should be handled by 
the Department of Public Instruction. 


However, there is a State Committee on 
Civilian Morale which includes a repre- 
sentative from the State Department of 
Public Instruction, one from the State 
University, and one from the Agricul- 
tural College, and the State library com- 
missioner. The Department of Public 
Instruction has held a number of meet- 
ings of school officers in various parts 
of the State. The main topics of dis- 
cussion were: School Finance, Labor 
Shortage in Relation to Schools, Teach- 
ers’ Salaries, Teacher Shortage, Health, 
and Civilian Morale. 

Oregon.—For some years the State De- 
partment of Education has made exten- 
Sive use of the advisory services of a 


‘group of representatives of six educa- 


tional associations in Oregon. This 
group is being utilized for the purposes 
of a wartime commission. To it are re- 
ferred matters pertaining to the war- 
time effort of schools which cannot be 
handled adequately by the Department 
of Education, 

Pennsylvania.—The Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education to the State Council of 
Defense was appointed in September 
1942. Six consultants and 34 members 
constitute the personnel. This group 
considers possible adjustments in edu- 
cation to further national defense. To 
date six meetings have been held. 
Among the numerous topics dealt with 
have been: vocational education, rural 
education, teacher supply and demand, 
day care of children, sugar rationing, 
military training in high schools, defer- 
ment of administrative and supervisory 
school officials, 

Rhode Island.—The State director of 
education has constituted all the super- 
intendents “into what might be called 
an Education Wartime Commission.” 
Whenever anything comes up that af- 


Wartime Courses 
Institutions 


Many higher educational institutions 
are making curriculum changes which 
concur with the general recommendations 
of the U. S. Office of Education Wartime 
Commission. Such changes are fre- 
quently stimulated by the Commission’s 
direct recommendations. 

The following are illustrations of the 
effect of war on American colleges and 
universities: 

At Washington State College, special 
courses will be given this summer for 
training high-school teachers in avia- 
tion education. The college reports ad- 


fects all the superintendents they can 
be called to the State director’s office 
within an hour. 

South Dakota.—No wartime organiza- 
tion of school people has been formed. 
An organization in the State Educational 
Association has fulfilled somewhat the 
purpose of a representative of education 
on the State Defense Council. 

Tennessee.—No education wartime 
commission has been organized but the 
State commissioner of education says: 
“We are doing everything we possibly can 
to promote the three things for which 
the Wartime commission stands.” 

Virginia.—Numerous emergency ac- 
tivities are carried on through the office 
of the State Board of Education but no 
organization comparable to the United 
States Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission has been established. 

Washington.—The State Board of Edu- 
cation, in cooperation with a consultant 
staff, has been handling all problems 
which normally would be considered by 
a wartime commission. The consultant 
staff consists of 19 persons representing 
the office of the superintendent of public 
instruction, the office of the State board 
for vocational education, institutions of 
higher education, and other agencies. 

West Virginia—The education war- 
time commission consists of 23 repre- 
sentatives of various educational inter- 
ests. It has considered such subjects as: 
Higher education in wartime, certifica- 
tion of teachers, teachers of industrial 
arts, school attendance, instruction in 
nutrition, change and acceleration for 
secondary schools, civilian defense in 
the schools. 

Wyoming.—The State superintendent 
of public instruction has appointed an 
education wartime commision of four 
persons, all of them members of the State 
Department of Education. 


in Higher 


vance registrations from five States, 
The U. S. Office of Education and State 
authorities have recently urged that 
immediate attention be given to the sub- 
ject of aviation education. 

The University of Illinois also is offer- 
ing summer training-in aeronautics for 
high-school teachers—particularly for 
teachers of mathematics, physics, gen- 
eral science, and shop courses. Stress 
will be laid on meteorology, aerody- 
namics, communications, and air navi- 
gation. 

The Extension Service of the Univer- 
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sity of Texas has changed its curriculum 
to meet the war tempo by adding new 
courses in elementary meteorology and 
air transportation. 


Demand for Linguists Reflected 

Wartime demand for linguists is re- 
flected in the special courses in foreign 
languages being given this summer at 
the University of Michigan. Japanese, 
Malay, Thai, and Chinese are being 
given in the Oriental field. Norwegian, 
modern Greek, and Russian are also 
listed in addition to the usual courses in 
German, French, and Spanish. 


“War Minors’’ 

A device called “war minors” has been 
adopted at Smith College, in order to 
prepare young women for war work. 
For example, students may have such 
combinations as a major in English and 
a minor in electronics. These “war 
minors” will replace some of the extra- 
curricular war-related courses now being 
given. This step was taken because a 
high percentage of the class of 1942 is 
being signed up for positions in the in- 
telligence services, the civil service, and 
war industries. 

For the first time in its history, the 
New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Sciences will add a 
series of 5-week intensive evening courses 
for adults in order to train men and 
women for specialized war jobs requiring 
business skills. 

Washington University at St. Louis is 
also offering, for the first time, a selected 
wartime list of evening courses. This is 
being done in order to satisfy the de- 
mands for preinduction training for the 
armed forces, and for skilled workers in 
war industries. 

At Cornell University, a special sum- 
mer workshop is being launched to 
remedy the neglect in secondary schools 
of instruction on Latin America, the Far 
East, and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Workshop courses are designed 
primarily for high-school teachers of 
history, social studies, and the Spanish 
language. 

Connecticut College for Women at New 
London calls its Summer Session, “The 
War Session.” New courses are Offered to 
train chemists, statisticians, account- 
ants, nursery school teachers, and high- 
grade secretaries. 


Institute for Wartime Services 

Aldelpi College at Garden City, N. Y., 
has set up a summer Advanced Training 
Institute for wartime services, which will 
stress such courses as nutrition, nursing 
assistance, psychological adjustments in 
wartime, and war issues. 





Educational Policy 

The theme of the Annual Summer 
Conference at Harvard University on 
public policy and education will be, “War- 
time Problems of Educational] Policy.” 
The conference will include lectures 
round-table discussions, and committee 
work on the significant problems result- 
ing from the impact of war upon educa- 
tion—including the developing issues of 
post-war policy. 

Ohio State University has announced 
a new 9-month curriculum to train 
women for positions in war industries. 
It is offering a concentrated course which 
emphasizes basic mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, engineering drawing, and 
shop work. Women outside the present 
student body who wish to enroll espe- 
cially for this course, will be permitted to 
do so. The university has received hun- 
dreds of requests for women trained in 
the above fields. 

In order to prepare women to replace 


“men in technical work by September, 


Wayne University in Detroit is offering 
fundamental training in drafting (in- 
cluding aircraft drafting), inspection 
techniques for jobs in industry, and map- 
ping—under the sponsorship of the 
ESMWT program of the Office of Educa- 
tion. Wayne University has had re- 
quests for women trained in all of these 
fields. 

A new course in physical education is 
being offered to women at the University 
of Texas this summer, paying special at- 
tention to calisthenics in order to give 
mass physical training. Because so 
many men teachers have gone into the 
military service or war industries, many 
boys’ physical training classes are now 
being led by women. 


“The Armed Forces’’ 


A table showing war service opportu- 
nities in the armed forces for college 
and university students has just been 
issued by the American Council on Edu- 
cation, as a supplement to its loose-leaf 
bulletin, War Service Opportunities for 
College and University Students. The 
table is called, “The Armed Forces.” 

The table provides information on 
military commissions which can be ac- 
cepted while in college; enlistment while 
in college, with deferred subsequent call 
to active duty; cadetships in the coast 
guard and merchant marine; the nurse 
corps of the Army and Navy; and Selec- 
tive Service and voluntary enlistment in 
the armed forces. 

Information on the availability of this 
material may be secured from the 
American Council on Education, at 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D, C. 






Training 
Conferences 


Training conferences conducted “w 
the Program of Vocational Training for 
Defense Workers, in cooperation with 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Training Division, for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, have just been com- 
pleted in Chicago. 

The purposes of these conferences were, 
(1) to train civil aeronautics inspectors 
from each of the seven regional offices 
to become instructors and instructional 
supervisors for an intensive long range 
in-service program to be conducted in 
each of the regions and (2) to organize 
complete and detailed programs for the 
training courses. 

The conferences were held over a 5- 
week pericd. They were under the’ di- 
rection of the Instructor Training and 
Instructional Materials Units of the pro- 
gram of Vocational Training for Defense 
Workers. Fourteen inspectors from 
each of the two divisions of the CAA, 
representing the seven regional offices, 
were given training as instructors. The 
inspectors also participated in organiza- 
tion of instructional materials and in 
projecting other plans for the training 
program. 


Providing Trained Operators 


The conferences were decided upon in 
order to expedite the training of per- 
sons employed by the CAA in communi- 
cations and air-traffic control. Since 
the flight of Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps aircraft as well as civilian 
passenger aircraft is controlled by the 
CAA, that agency has found it neces- 
sary to expand its facilities rapidly to 
meet the wartime increase in air traffic. 
One problem has been that of providing 
trained operators for CAA communi- 
cations and traffic control centers which 
operate the network of airways extend- 
ing to all parts of the country. Where 
formerly an operator was broken in 
gradually to his job by picking up the 
required skill over a period of from 1 to 
3 years, the CAA has found it neces- 
sary to develop new means of training 
which will materially reduce the learn- 
ing period. 

Groups of instructor trainees of the 
communications and air-traffic control 
centers from each of the CAA regions 
were directly supervised during the con- 
ferences in Chicago by the respective di- 
vision chiefs who will direct the training 
in the various CAA communications 
and air-traffic control centers through- 
out the Nation. 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Morale 


Recreation and Morale. Teaching 
American Youth How to Plan and Use 
Leisure Time; Analysis by Jesse F. 
Steiner, Teaching Aids by Chester D. 
Babcock. Washington, D. C., National 
Council for the Social Studies, National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, 1942. 72 p. (Problems in Amer- 
ican Life: Unit no. 4) 30 cents. 


One of a series of resource units, for which 
an authority in the subject matter prepares 
the analysis and a master teacher prepares 
the teaching aids and pupil activities; for 
use in secondary schools. Other titles in 
the series are: How Our Government Raises 
and Spends Money, American Youth Faces 
the Future, Man and His Machines, Race and 
Cultural Relations. 

Morale. Baltimore Bulletin of Edu- 
cation, a Journal of the Public Schools 
of Baltimore, Md. Vol. 19, no. 4, April- 
May-June 1942. p. 153-216. _ illus. 
(Address: 3 East 25th St., Baltimore, 
Md.) 


This issue of the Baltimore Bulletin of 
Education describes the activities of the Bal- 
timore public schools in building morale. 


Engineering 

Engineering as a Career. A Message 
to Young Men, Teachers and Parents, 
New York, N. Y., Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development (29 West 39th 
St.) 1942. 36p. 10 cents. 


Prepared for those interested in educa- 
tional guidance, to give an introductory in- 
sight into the profession of engineering and 
to help the secondary school student in 
choosing a career. 


School Health Services 


Solving School Health Problems. The 
Astoria Demonstration Study, Sponsored 
by the Department of Health and the 
Board of Education of New York City, 
Dorothy B. Nyswander, director of the 
study. New York, The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1942. 377 p. 


Presents the outcome and details of a 4- 
year intensive study of school health services 
in New York City from July 1936 to June 
1940. 


Educational Films 


Educational Motion Pictures and Li 
braries, Written by Gerald Doan McDon 
ald. Chicago, American Library Associ» 
ation, 1942. 183 p. $2.75. 


The report of the Audio-Visual Committee 
of the American Library Association. Dis- 


cusses how to use films to the greatest edu- 
cational advantage, how to improve distri- 
bution, and how to train librarians and edu- 
cators in bringing films into widespread and 
effective use for educational ends. 


Social Studies 


Social Studies and the American Way 
of Life, By J. Wayne Wrightstone and 
Doak S. Campbell. Evanston, Ill., New 
York, Row, Peterson and Company, 1942. 
292 p. $2.00. 


Aims to interpret learning and teaching of 
the social sciences so that pupil growth 
through social experiences will emphasize 
the fundamental aims and ideals of the 
American way of life; for teachers of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


Inexpensive Teaching Materials 


Price Lists of Inexpensive Teaching 
Materials, Compiled by Hugh B. Wood. 
Eugene, Oreg., University of Oregon, 
University Cooperative Bookstore, 1942. 
6 p. and 2 packets. (University of Ore- 
gon Curriculum Bulletin, no. 24, rev. 
April 1, 1942) 25 cents, plus postage. 
(Eastern States 26 cents, Central States, 
20 cents, Western States, 15 cents) 


A compilation of publishers’ price lists of 
pamphlets of a professional nature for teach- 
ers and for students. Helpful in locating 
free and inexpensive (5 cents to $1) enrich- 
ment materials for the teacher. Simplifies 
ordering for principals and librarians. 


Rural High Schools 


Rural Community High Schools Face 
Their Problems, by C. E. Ragsdale. Chi- 
cago, Committee on Rural Education 
(5835 Kimbark Ave.) 1942. 15 p. Free. 

Describes how small rural high schools in 
Wisconsin are attempting to adjust their edu- 


cational program to the needs and resources 
of the rural community. 


Ww 
Recent Theses 


A list of recently received doctors’ and 
masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the 
Office of Education on interlibrary loan 
follows. Additional theses are listed in 
annual editions of the Bibliography of 
Research Studies in Education, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 


ARMISTEAD, RicuHarp L. Status of boy's 
interscholastic athletics in accredited Negro 
high schools of Virginia as of 1939-40. Mas- 
ter’s, 1941. Hampton Institute. 115 p. ms, 

BALDINGER, MILTON L. The constitution- 
ality and operation of certain phases of the 
selective service system. Doctor's, 1941. 
Georgetown University. 192 p. 

Brown, Howarp W. A study of methods 
and practices in supplying library service 
to public elementary schools in the United 


States. Doctor’s, 1941. University of Penn- 
sylvania. 148 p. 

Brown, Peccy McD. A statistical analysis 
of the relationship of place of residence to 
grades made by college freshmen. Master’s, 
1941. Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
47 p. ms. 


DRISCOLL, ADELE M. The relationship be. * 


tween the achievement of pupils in two ele- 
mentary school buildings with markedly 
different facilities. Master’s, 1941. Massachu- 
setts State Teachers College, Fitchburg. 179 
p. ms. 

EaTon, SPENCER E. A suggested revision of 
the curriculum in industrial teacher educa- 
tion at Keene Teachers College, Keene, New 
Hampshire. Master’s, 1941. Pennsylvania 
State College. 64 p. ms. 

ESPENDEZ-NAvARRO, JUAN. Education in 
Guatemala. Doctor’s, 1941. Indiana Uni- 
versity. 97 p. 

Hursz, LINCOLN W. Developing an adul 
education program for a new community. 
Master’s, 1941. University of Cincinnati. 89 
pr ms. 

JACKSON, Sipney L. America’s struggle for 
free schools: sccial tensions and education in 
New England and New York, 1827-1842. 
Doctor’s, 1940. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 278 p. 

KELLY, Harotp T. Some relationships be- 
tween deportment and the factors of aca- 
demic achievement, athletic ability, and mili- 
tary promotion in the New Mexico Military 
Institute. Master's, 1940. University of 
North Dakota. 39 p. ms. 

LARRICK, ELIZABETH ANN. Science in the 
elementary school, 1896-1939. Master’s, 1940. 
George Washington University. 102 p. ms. 

McKENDREE, E. WALLIS. The composition of 
the state boards of education in the United 
States. Doctor’s, 1941. Temple University, 
92 p. 

Peak, NAOMI. A study of the G. W. Morris 
school and community with emphasis on the 
personnel work of the school. Master's, 1941, 
University of Louisville. 169 p. ms. 


History in Review 


Documents that tell the story of a 
44-year United States-Philippine rela- 
tionship are on display in the Exhibition 
Hall of The National Archives in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Included in the showing are the Treaty 
of Paris concluded December 10, 1898, 
President McKinley’s instructions to the 
Philippine Commission of 1900 directing 
it to “regard as of first importance the 
extension of a system of primary educa- 
tion which shall be free to all,” and a 
letter of Manuel Quezon expressing faith 
in the sincerity of America’s position in 
regard to the Philippine Islands. 

Placed on display the day that Manuel 
Quezon arrived in Washington in May 
1942, the first document of the Archives’ 
review covers the period which begins 
“April 21, 1898, War between Spain and 
the United States, following the sinking 
of the Maine in Havana Harbor,” and 
ends with the statement, “May 6, 1942, 
Fall of Corregidor.” A brief Philippine 
chronology thus brings history up to the 
minute for the spectator who thinks of 
the Philippines in terms of Bataan and 
Corregidor but who may know little of 
what went before. 
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Making Friends Across 
International Border 


High-School Band 
Participates 


How an international experience of 
neighborliness and friendship came to 
students of Bellingham High School, 
Wash., is given in an account received by 
the U. S. Office of Education from Clif- 
ford and Dorothy Leedy who accom- 
panied the band on a recent Canadian 
trip. Mr. Leedy is director of music for 
the Bellingham City School and con- 
ductor of the high-school band. The 
report states, in part: 

“School children from ‘across the 
border,’ American youngsters, crossed an 
unfortified boundary to Queen’s Parkin a 
Canadian community, to give their serv- 
ices, along with Canadian youth, for the 
benefit of a worthy cause! 

“Seventy high-school musicians, mak- 
ing up the Bellingham High School Band, 
had been invited to play for an ice car- 
nival in New Westminster, British Co- 
lumbia—a benefit affair sponsored by the 
local Rotary Club and supported by 
every one for miles around. It was the 
group’s second invitation to come to New 
Westminster, their fourth in a year to 
play in Canada. 


Reciprocity of Sincere Liking 


“The first trip had been thrilling; the 
youngsters were full of such sentiments 
as, ‘This is our chance to show them how 
we do it in the States,’ ‘We’ll have to 
treat them to our best manners so they’ll 
like us,’ ‘Isn’t it something to be in 
school today and to be in a foreign coun- 
try tomorrow—and to want to go to 
play music for the foreigners pleasure!’ 

“This second invitation, however, was 
the one that the students wanted—as 
they will want the third, the fourth, and 
so on. They felt that if it came they 
had succeeded in their efforts to make 
friends across an international border; 
they had been liked and remembered by 
their ‘foreign’ audience. When it came 
they were thrilled again, but their re- 
actions had acquired a depth of feeling 
not present before. Now they had the 
tangible evidence of a reciprocity of 
their sincere liking of their Canadian 
neighbors. 


Mastered Canadian Anthem 

“Motivated by their unbounded joy, 
and excusably proud, the seventy some 
musicians of the Bellingham High- 
School Band practic-d until lips were 
‘shot,’ wind exhausted, arms ached. 


Aware of their duties as guests, they 
mastered the Canadian national anthem 
and ‘God Save the King.’ For their 
contribution to the morale of an Ally 
and Dominion of Great Britain they pre- 
pared to play ‘There’ll Always Be an 
England,’ simultaneously executing a 
huge V on the ice. They perfected 
marches that they believed the Canadians 
would enjoy. They practiced marching 
with heads erett, lines straight, and 
without benefit of light because they 
were to use only red, white, and blue 
helmet lights for the formations on the 
ice. They worked on the positions of 
their instruments while marching. They 
mastered military drills with the assist- 
ance of an army officer—iearned the 
correct way to pivot, make square corners, 
keep in formation. Finally, they went 
home to polish heimets, clean uniforms, 
make instruments shine, slick up shoes, 
and for each boy, under penalty of keing 
left behind, to find and wear a tie! 

“Nine o’clock on the appointed morn- 
ing revealed the young performers wait- 
ing for the big busses being ‘dead- 
headed’ down from Canada. Eleven 
o’clock found them at the Unitea States 
and Canadian Customs offices at the 
border, answering questions as to place 
of birth, residence in a foreign country, 
instrument, and value. As much pre- 
liminary work as possible had been done, 
but this is wartime and records had to 
be checked. 

“Noon found them hungrily ‘putting 
away’ a luncheon given them by the 
Rotary Club—hastily, too, for there was 
a rehearsal on the ice scheduled before 
the afternoon performance. Rehearsal, 
performance, dinner, and the evening 
show went off with precision and finesse. 

“A special word should be said about 
dinner. All of the performers ate to- 
gether, from Sonja Henie’s skating part- 
ner to Canadian and American school 
children. The meal was informal and 
any natural restraint on account of the 
different nationalities soon vanished. 
The youngsters typified what we all re- 
call reading about—the integrated per- 
sonality, well adjusted and adaptable. 
That dinner was evidence of the promise 
of the future. Human beings, regard- 
less of territorial boundaries, or national 
or racial backgrounds, have common in- 
terests which have limitless possibilities 
if given an opportunity to develop. 

“A rush to spend their Canadian 
nickels—there was a nearby ‘hot dog’ 


stand—a last-minute search for a French 
horn player’s overcoat—he of the ro- 
mantic heart who had met so many 
charming Canadian girls that his top- 
coat was forgotten completely—and foud 
farewells as the 70 climbed into the 
busses, to return to the United States, 
with a feeling of international minded- 
ness.” 


Student Discipline 


“An incident will illustrate how serious 
is this idea of international friendship to 
high-school youngsters. The busses came 
down from Canada and they had been 
equipped with small recessed lights in 
the back of each seat. Some of the bulbs 
were missing but the student manager 
of the band did not know this. When 
the busses arrived at Queens Park he 
detained every one, prepared to search, 
if necessary, for the lights, and deter- 
mined that ‘the careless actions of a 
souvenir-collecting student should not 
reflect upon the rest of us Americans.’ 
Only when he was assured that the 
busses had arrived from Canada in their 
present condition did a single student get 
off. This took place without the help 
or encouragement of the instructor; it 
was strictly student discipline. 

“Canadian as well as American educa- 
tors are enthusiastic about such a display 
of international friendship and good will. 
Principal T.-H. Calder of the Duke of 
Connaught High School in New West- 
minster said that he believed ‘such ex- 
changes of students and talents across 
the border are an excellent way to insure 
permanent gocd relations.’ “The war,’ 
he added, ‘has made it more difficult to 
plan them but let us hope that we will 
not forget that the world of tomorrow 
is fashioned in the training and experi- 
ences of the youngsters of today’.” 


What to Do about 
Sugar Rationing 


“Honey Bee—War Worker” is the title 
of a unit worked out by Mrs. Frances 
Crowell and her third- and fourth-grade 
group at Alger School. Grand Rapids, 
Mich. When sugar rationing came along 
children became interested in honey as 
a substitute. 

The children made a study of the 
sources of honey and honey supply which 
they charted on large maps of the world, 
and of the United States. They collected 
50 samples of honey from their own State 
of Michigan and several United States 
possessions, and from eight foreign 
countries. 
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Leadership Training Institutes 


Under the auspices of Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, 29 leadership 
training institutes were held during the 
winter and spring. Charles E. Howell 
from the department of social sciences, 
who was in charge, sends the following 
report which will no doubt be of interest 
to other institutions undertaking similar 
training courses: 

“Before Pearl Harbor Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College had decided that 
it would be well to do what was possible 
in the improvement of civilian morale, 
and had plans in the process of com- 
pletion when war began. Accordingly, 
the college was able to go into action 
with a program weeks earlier than would 
otherwise have been possible. 


General Considerations 


“Predicated on the general philosophy 
that education in the United States was 
faced with the responsibility not only of 
accepting, but inviting, the task of de- 
veloping an informed public opinion, it 
was decided that this could perhaps best 
be done by attempting to develop an in- 
formed leadership within the area served 
by the college, which is roughly 22 north- 
ern Illinois counties, with the exception 
of Cook. 

“A number of things were definitely 
realized in planning the program: (1) 
There would be discussion of all sorts 
going on in the area; (2) much of this 
discussion would be unorganized; (3) 
many organization leaders would realize 
the value of organized discussion, but 
would be unable to do much about it 
because they knew very little about dis- 
cussion techniques or about sources of 
information. 

“It seemed that the most efficient ap- 
proach to the problem would be to 
organize a series of leadership training 
institutes which would provide informa- 
tion to a selected group concerning dis- 
cussion techniques, the sources of 
material, the topics which might profit- 
ably be discussed, and the organization 
of materials concerning those topics. 

“It was realized that a course of this 
kind would not be of great interest to 
the mass of the population, and it might 
even be of harm if it tended to make 
uninteresting those things which the 
mass of the people should find of intense 


interest. Accordingly, some sort of se- 
lection was essential. 


Invitation and Planning Meeting 


“As cooperation of the local com- 
munity was necessary for the success of 
this sort of endeavor, « letter was sent 
to the superintendents of schools in 
northern Illinois asking their coopera- 
tion. They were invited to call a small 
committee of representatives of local 
organizations or of the teachers of their 
own schools who might be interested, to 
meet with a representative of the college 
to plan a short course for the training 
of discussion leaders. In no case was 
a course offered in any community with- 
out a planning meeting held in advance. 

“The local community was asked to 
furnish a place for the meeting, and such 
local publicity as was necessary. Pub- 
licity was usually limited to specific in- 
vitations to various civic organizations 
to send representatives to attend the 
sessions, and to invitations to the 
teachers, members of the local defense 
council, and city officers. 

“Members of the staff of Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College gave their 
time freely in carrying out this project. 
The necessary expense involved in trav- 
eling to and from the places of meeting 
was borne by the college, but the effort 
involved on the part of the staff was in 
excess of the regular load. 


Substance of the Course 

“The first meeting of the course was 
given over to a discussion of the tech- 
niques involved in organizing a discus- 
Sion group, and to the various types of 
discussion groups, together with a dis- 
cussion of the techniques involved in 
carrying on group discussions. In gen- 
eral this session was handled by members 
of the speech department and by mem- 
bers of the English department with 
speech training. 

“The second meeting took up the ques- 
tion of the kind of things which needed 
public discussion, with a short statement 
by the instructor as to the general nature 
of the problem suggested, and a short 
discussion as to the importance of infor- 
mation concerning it in the general war 
effort. This meeting was handled al- 
most exclusively by members of the so- 
cial science department and by one or 
two others with special training-in that 
area. 


by School and College Civilian Morale Service 


“This was also true of the third meet- 
ing, which dealt with the sources of 
material on topics for discussion, the 
organization of material for discussion, 
and the possibilities for putting the ac- 
quired techniques into functional use. 
At the third meeting also a demonstra- 
tion panel discussion was held, usually 
by members of the group themselves who, 
together with a topic, had been selected 
at the second meeting. In some in- 
stances, however, the faculty member 
conducting the session took with him 
advanced students from the college who 
conducted a demonstration disctssion 
before the group, 


Length of Course 

“A great deal of material had to be 
covered in a short period of time and 
the length of the course could not easily 
be increased beyond three meetings, 
partly because of the expense involved 
in transportation, partly because of the 
demand for more courses than the staff 
could reasonably be expected to provide, 
and partly because those whom the col- 
lege wished to reach were themselves 
busy people and could not give more time 
than that allotted. 


Materials Distributed 

“With this in mind it was decided that 
mimeographed summaries of all mate- 
rials would be provided at the end of 
each meeting in order that it might not 
be necessary for those participating to 
take notes. 

“For the first session there was drawn 
up an adaptation of some materials on 
the techniques of group discussion which 
were made available through the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“The materials for the second session— 
that involving suggested topics for group 
discussion—were again a cooperative 
endeavor. Each department in the col- 
lege was asked to submit such questions 
or topics in its own area of thought as 
would deserve discussion during the pe- 
riod of the emergency. These topics 
were then edited by a committee and 
duplications and overlappings done away 
with. The individuals submitting ‘topics 
were then asked to write a paragraph in- 
dicating the general nature of the ques- 
tion submitted, and a statement as to 
why it was of importance at this time. 
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In all, some 50 questions were assembled. 
All of these questions, together with the 
short covering statements, were mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to members of 
the study groups at the second session. 
(A list of these topics appeared in Epuca- 
TION FOR Victory, April 15.) 

“For the third session three pieces of 
material were prepared: First, a short 
statement of the method of organizing 
material for discussion group purposes; 
copies of this are available from the U. S. 
Office of Education in loan kits. Second, 
a rather complete short summary of the 
yarious agencies and foundations which 
print and distribute materials which 
might be expected to bear on current 
problems. This included the mailing ad- 
dresses of these agencies, since in many 
small communities, often without library 
service, this information is not readily 
available. Third, a series of specific 
bib'iographies on each of the 50 topics 
which had been suggested at the second 
meeting. This was done by the library 
staff at Northern Illinois, with the co- 
operation of the staff of the Illinois State 
Library at Springfield. 

“These bibliographies were in no sense 
complete. They were rather suggestive, 
and contained the type of materials 
which it was thought would be most 
easily available in small communities. 
Special attention was given to recent 
magazine and free or inexpensive pam- 
phlet materials. These bibliographies 
were not given to each person present at 
the third meeting; instead the partici- 
pants were told that they might obtain 
. any of them without charge by request- 
ing any specific bibliography or bibliog- 
raphies. In some instances a complete 
file was placed in a local center, either a 
public or school library. The bibliog- 
rapnhies were purposely not distributed, 
in order that paper might be saved and 
that only those would go out for which 
a particular use was in mind. Copies of 
these bibliographies on specific topics are 
available on request to anyone wishing 
them, as is also the material covering 
general sources of materials. 

“Training courses, such as described, 
were held in 29 communities in northern 
Illinois, Attendance ranged from about 
15 in the smallest, to about 70 in the 
largest. Communities ranged in size 
from small hamlets to large Chicago 
suburbs. It was definitely pointed out 
that it was not desirable to establish any 
new organizations for the purpose of es- 
tablishing community forums or discus- 
sion groups; rather it was desirable that 
the persons present at the training in- 
stitute should take back to their organi- 
zations the materials and ideas which 


they had received, and put them into 
practice within organizations which had 
programs already under way. To what 
extent this took place is impossible to 
estimate. However, there is some evi- 
dence to indicate the success of these 
meetings. 

“About 900 persons in all attended the 
sessions. In one community a number 
of panel groups were formed on a num- 
ber of subjects, which are prepared to 
appear on the programs of any civic 
group desiring them. In another com- 
munity the local defense council used 
the opportunity to set up a series of dis- 
cussions. In McHenry County the War 
Council of the Department of Agricul- 
ture asked that a fourth meeting be held 
at their expense, and brought into six 
centers in the county representatives 
from every school district to hear dis- 
cussions on victory gardens and nutri- 
tion. They then used the leaders who 
had been in attendance at the institutes 
as the nucleus of panel groups in every 
school district in the county, who are 
prepared to act as the centers for dis- 
cussion on various problems as they arise. 

“There has been a fairly steady de- 
mand for bibliographies, and it is ex- 
pected that in the fall this will be ac- 
celerated. It is planned to make avail- 
able in the fall an annotated check list 
of all of the materials received by the 
Key Center for distribution to those 
people who attended these training ses- 
sions last spring, as well as to others who 
may be interested. 

“The program as a whole has been a 
stimulus to the staff of the college, and 
we believe of value to the area served 
by it.” 


Summer Activities 


Adelphi College, at Garden City, N. Y., 
is presenting an Advanced Training In- 
stitute for Wartime Services, from June 
15 to September 4. Planned in coopera- 
tion with community agencies, this coor- 
dinated summer program, covering a 
number of fields, is designed to give Long 
Island women an opportunity to study 
new problems arising out of the wartime 
economy, and to acquire the skills nec- 
essary to meet them constructively. 

One of the courses entitled, Vital Issues 
of War and Peace, has been planned es- 
pecially for leaders of discussion groups 
on contemporary problems. It will in- 
clude a presentation of issues involved 
in war and peace, consideration of how 
to discover and relate these issues, and 
a discussion of the democratic method 
as a directive force. Techniques of the 
discussion-method will be demonstrated. 


. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College is offering a series of 15 lec- 
tures and group discussions on the gen- 
eral subject, War Changes the American 
Way. The announcement states: 

“The morale of a people in a time of 
crisis depends largely upon a knowledge 
of the facts involved and a true interpre- 
tation and application of those facts. ... 
We hope that this series of lectures will 
not only strengthen the morale of those 
who attend, but that it will also serve as 
a demonstration of a civilian morale pro- 
gram which may be developed in com- 
munities throughout the State during 
the coming year.” 

The lectures will be conducted in part 
by regular staff members, and in part by 
visiting professors who are on the cam- 
pus during the summer session. They 
are open to the public, and allow students 
enrolled 1 hour’s credit. The subjects are 
as follows: 

Twenty-five Years of European Di- 
plomacy (two lectures). 

The Peace We Thought We Had. 

How to Preserve Civilian Morale in 
Time of Crisis. 

The Orient and the Present World 
Struggle. 

The Orient—Its People and Their Cus- 
toms. 

Russia and Her Part in the War. 

Our Southern Neighbors (round table). 

The Debacle of France. 

The War—Its Cost and How the Debt 
Will Be Paid. 

Economic Reorganization After the 
War. 

How Can Schools Best Serve the Na- 
tion in the Emergency? (two forums). 

What Curriculum Changes Should Be 
Made in Order to Help Win the War 
and to Preserve the Best in the American 
Way of Life? (forum). 

The Oklahoma A. and M. College War 
Information Center. 


Films Shown 


Indiana University’s committee on in- 
terpretation of the war effort is sponsor- 
ing a weekly series of worid-affairs films. 
The programs last approximately an 
hour, and are repeated three times dur- 
ing a single day. 

One typical program included a film 
on “General MacArthur in the Philip- 
pines,” which showed the bombing of 
Manila and the stand in Bataan; another 
on “Australia Marches with Britain,” 
which gave an over-all picture of Aus- 
tralian defense showing the agricultural, 
industrial, and military contributions be- 
ing made by the “Aussies”; and a third 
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on “Building a Tank,” illustrating the 
speeded-up production of a medium tank 
through an American defense plant. 


The Post-War World 
Its Problems and Resources 


Raymond B. Fosdick, president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, in a review of 
the Foundation’s work in 1941, comments 
as follows on the subject of the social 
studies and the post-war world: 

“It has been said that most of the 
countries of the world fear the peace 
even more than they do the war. To 
understand this fear one has only to 
make up any list he may choose of the 
important problems the post-war world 
will face. Here is a random selection: 

1. Repair of the vast physical destruc- 
tion of the war. 

2. Reestablishment of international 
economic life in a shattered world. 

8. Organization of international po- 
litical life to safeguard the peace of the 
future. 

4. Reconciliation of political nation- 
alism with our cultural and economic in- 
ternationalism. 

5. Restoration of tolerance and faith 
in a world indoctrinated with hate and 
fear. 

6. Efficient organization of govern- 
ment—for legislation and administration 
in a technical, large-unit world. 

7. Readjustment from war economy to 
peace economy so as to avoid great de- 
pressions and their waves of unemploy- 
ment. 

8. Mitigation of insecurity—social and 
psychological. 

9. Education of people everywhere 
toward greater economic, political, and 
social literacy. 

“. . . Those who look beyond the head- 
lines perceive the solid progress which 
Social students have made even in the 
confusion of the last two decades. Dur- 
ing that period a flood of new data bear- 
ing upon social processes has become 
available from government and private 
sources. ... The personnel with tech- 
nical competence and understanding, 
while still grossly inadequate for the task, 
is growing. A steady improvement has 
been made in the tools of analysis and 
investigation. 

“As one compares the present situation 
with that which existed when this coun- 
try entered the first World War, one real- 
izes that we are today far better equipped 
for intelligent judgment and action than 
we ever were before, in such fields as pro- 
duction, trade, finance, national income, 
and a whole range of other economic and 
social data. Systematic research has 


given us insight and knowledge in rela- 
tion to many of the intricacies involved 
in international questions... 

“This inner growth in the social 
sciences has been paralleled by a growth 
of institutions for advanced work and 
teaching. Before 1920 there was no Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, no 
Brookings Institution, no Social Science 
Research Council, no Institute of Pacific 
Relations, no Foreign Policy Association, 
no Council on Foreign Relations, no 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
no Institute for Advanced Study, no In- 
stitute of Human Relations, no Public 
Administration Clearing House, no Food 
Research Institute and no Industrial Re- 
search Department. Today these and 
other centers, in universities and outside, 
constitute public assets of immeasurable 
importance. They have provided in- 
creased accessibility to materials; they 
have aided group effort, group criticism 
and group morale; they have facilitated 
the making of comparative studies. On 
the forge of their broad activities in re- 
search and in teaching, the basis for bet- 
ter understanding of the relations be- 
tween man and his fellow man is being 
shaped.” 


College, Army, and Community 
Join Hands 


Converse College at Spartanburg, S. C., 
is a southern woman’s college of fewer 
than 500 people—students and faculty 
together. Nearby is Camp Croft, an 
Army camp where 17,000 soldiers are 
stationed. 

The day after the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor, the combined academic 
and music faculties of the college voted 
unanimously to offer without charge to 
the soldiers of Camp Croft an educa- 
tional program comprising the widest 
possible selection of courses. This in- 
formal study program has come to be 
known as Recreational Educational Dis- 
cussion Topics (R. E. D. T.). 


Program Planned Cooperctively 


A committee of three faculty members 
was appointed to work out the details, 
and to present the plan to the command- 
ing officer of the camp, whose coopera- 
tion was secured. At the request of the 
president of the college, Edward M. 
Gwathmey, a group of 18 civic leaders 
and 4 officers of the camp have served 
on an advisory council; and the Camp 
Croft Coordinating Committee, an or- 
ganization primarily of Spartanburg 
civic leaders, but including as well a 
representative from the USO and a dele- 
gate from the camp, has also given in- 
valuable aid to the program, 


$$ 


Ninety-seven different courses in all 
have been offered, employing the volun- 
tary services of professors from Converse 
College and from Spartanburg Junior 
College, local junior and senior high. 
school teachers, civic leaders, and 
soldiers qualified by training and experi- 
ence to lead discussion groups. Meet- 
ings have been held on weekday eve- 
nings and Sunday afternoons, in college 
classrooms, church parlors, and private 
homes. Subjects offered have ranged 
from home cooking to trigonometry and 
Greek. Courses run from 1 week to 3 
and 4 months, some progressing week 
to week, such as foreign languages and 
mathematics, others have no definite 
continuity beyond dealing with a differ- 
ent aspect of the same field at each ses- 
sion. No credit is given. Groups are 
kept small, so that active discussions may 
be carried on, rather than formal lectur- 
ing. 


Soldiers and Townspeople Learn 
Together 


One of the special features of the 
R. E. D. T. plan is that it invites towns- 
people to attend the same classes with 
the soldiers—also with no charge. This 
promotes a better understanding between 
community and camp, and encourages 
further social relations between the two. 
Edwin Gerschefski, chairman of the 
R. E. D. T., reports that “a close and 
sympathetic relationship has been built 
up between the man behind the machine 
and the man behind the rifle. This 
may prove to be one of the important 
contributions of the R. E. D. T.—it has 
tended to promote in the civilian a re- 
spect for and an understanding of the 
position of the soldier. 

“This could only result from such inci- 
dents as the one which occurred recently. 
At 7:45 in the evening the secretary of 
the Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce, 
a reporter with 44 years of newspaper 
experience, addressed a class of 50 sol- 
diers and townsfolk on journalism. At 
8:45 the same evening he entered as a 
student the class in world history, 1919- 
1942, conducted by a soldier from Camp 
Croft. Twenty persons followed him. 
An hour later he emerged saying he had 
learned more than he had taught.” 


Notes From the Colleges 


Six members of the Oberlin College 
Forensic Union recently presented a sym- 
posium over the Mutual Broadcasting 
Company Network, on the subject, “Blue- 
prints for a Better World.” Copies may 
be obtained by writing directly to Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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The faculty-student war council at 
Agnes Scott College (Decatur, Ga.) which 
was organized at the request of students, 
has designated Wednesday as “War Day” 
at the college. The council is in charge 
of the chapel program and lecture hour 
on that day. Every other Wednesday a 
speaker reviews current events in chapel. 
On alternate Wednesdays, outside speak- 
ers present various current topics. 


bk 


North Dakota Agricultural College has 
recently issued a printed bulletin de- 
scribing its war activities. One of the 
projects described is a weekly series of 
“coffee forums.” At the late afternoon 
gatherings, students and staff members 
discuss the war and peace aims of the 
Nation, and debate the issues of post- 
war planning. 

Earlier the college held a war adjust- 
ment conference on the theme, “What 
the Schools Can Do to Meet the War 
Needs of the Government.” In-school 
young people representing high schools 
and colleges from many sections of the 


State attended and took part in the 
sessions. 


w 


Brown University, Bryant College, 
Pembroke College, Rhode Island College 
of Education, Rhode Island State College, 
and numerous schools, alumni clubs, and 
other educational groups, cooperated re- 
cently with a number of private organi- 
zations in sponsoring the “Rhode Island 
World Affairs Week.” This is planned 
as an annual affair, and is described as “a 
community educational program of free 
public meetings, radio programs, library 
exhibitions, educational displays, to pro- 
mote braader public understanding of 
world problems facing the United States.” 


a 


The University of North Carolina and 
the North Carolina College for Negroes, 
which are serving as the two Key Centers 
of Information and Training in their 
State, are sending out their key centers’ 
publicity jointly through the publications 
office of the university. 


Needs of Children in Defense Areas 


Many Agencies Cooperating 


A committee representing the Roches- 
ter Board of Education and other agen- 
cies concerned with the welfare of 
children and families is working closely 
with the War Council in anticipating 
the need in the near future for new 
centers to care for children of working 
mothers. A seven-point program has 
been developed. It includes such serv- 
ices aS counseling, daytime care centers 
for young children, programs for school 
age children, foster day care, parent 
education, supervised homemaking serv- 
ices and health facilities. 

To discover the location of greatest 
need for these programs the teachers in 
five schools assumed responsibility for 
gathering data regarding parents who 
are working outside the homes and the 
provisions they have made for the care 
of their children. Of the five selected 
schools two are in industrial areas where 
most of the parents are foreign born, 
two are in industrial areas with Ameri- 
can-born workers, and the fifth is in a 
nonindustrial area. 

The inquiry form accompanied by an 
instruction sheet was filled out by pupils 
in the fifth and higher grades and by the 
teachers for children in the lower grades. 
Questions included the following: 


1. Have you brothers and sisters in 
school? Ages 
At home? Ages 


. What grown-up is at home when 
you leave for school? 

Mo ee 
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. Do you have fun after school? 
If so,“what do you 

If not, what would 
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. During the daytime does your 
mother take care of any children 
who are not in your family? 

If so, are they neigh- 


. When mother goes to work do you 
go to someone’s house to stay? 


Preliminary tabulations revealed that 
in many families a child as young as 10 
years of age is responsible for younger 
children after school. These 10-year- 
olds are also responsible for getting the 
meals of the younger children. 


Survey in Akron Defense Area 


The Chamber of Commerce in Akron, 
Ohio, in cooperation with the public 
schools, welfare agencies, and the U. S. 
Employment Service is conducting a 
house-to-house canvass to discover in- 
formation which directly affects the edu- 
cation and welfare of young children and 
is needed in planning for the present war 
emergency. The types of information 
to be secured include the following: 

1. The location of families and indus- 
trial workers to enable the trans- 
portation committee to provide 
facilities where most needed. 

2. To discover living accommodations 
to assist additional war workers in 
finding homes. 

3. To enlist the interest of women in 
war work. 

4. To determine the need of day care 
for young children. 


York Plans Children’s Center 


What is the need in the York defense 
area for setting up a Children’s Center 
where children can get good care during 
the hours that their parents are working 
away from home? The procedure fol- 
lowed in answering this question, pro- 
posed by Superintendent Ferguson of the 
York, Pa., schools, indicates the cooper- 
ative effort that is being made among 
many agencies to anticipate the health 
and welfare of children in wartime. The 
question was placed before the York 
County Branch of the Association for 
Childhood Education the latter part of 
May. In obtaining an answer to the 
question, the Association asked assist- 
ance from various divisions of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies including the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association, Family Service 
Bureau, Parent-Teacher Association, Y. 
W. C. A., Boy Scouts, and Y. M. C. A. 
A survey form was devised which was 
headed by the following questions: 


Does mother go to work? 
Does father go to work? 
Who takes care of the children? 


In a house-to-house survey members 
of the Parent-Teacher Association re- 
corded names and addresses of parents 
and gathered the following information: 


Where does mother work? 

Is it defense work? 

What kind? 

What are mother’s working hours? 
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The same inquiry was included for the 
father. 

The survey included also the following 
items: 


Names and ages of children in the 
family. 

Where do your children stay now 
during the day? With relatives? 
With neighbors? With friends? 
Where else? 

Do you need to place your children 
in charge of teachers at a Chil- 
dren’s Center during the day? 
With lunch served there? 

Would you use this Center? 


Visitors made the following explana- 
tion to the parents visited: “This is not a 
money-making plan. Parents will be 
charged cost or less. The Center is not 
in operation now. We want to open it 
as soon as possible. This is a survey sheet 
only.” 


Board Elected 


Information obtained for 329 mothers 
at work—71 in war work and 258 in non- 
war work—was reported early in June. 
Interest expressed in supervised pro- 
grams for children from 2 to 16 years of 
age was considered adequate for taking 
the next steps of electing an executive 
board for the proposed center and of 
listing names of prospective professional 
workers to take charge of the children. 

Members of the executive board in- 
clude the superintendent of York city 
schools, the executive secretary of the 
Family Service Bureau, the president of 
the York City Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, the director of the Visiting 
Nurse Association, the supervisor of home 
economics in York city schools, princi- 
pals of four schools, and a school nurse. 
The elementary supervisor of the York 
city schools is president of the County 
Association for Childhood Education 
which is sponsoring the plan. Agencies 
composing the Council of Social Agencies 
of York were requested to serve as con- 
sultants. 

The planned curriculum is to consist 
of physical education, rest, nutrition, and 
large units of work in industrial and fine 
arts based upon current war effort for 
older children. Meetings of the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Y. W. C. A., Y. M. 
C. A., and Recreation Center will form 
part of the program. School grounds 
are planned for the use of the youngest 
children. The “Center” in this defense 
area is now considered ready for the as- 
signment of teachers and janitor, and an 
application has been made for Federal 
assistance with salaries for the teachers. 








Are Nursery Schools And Kinder- 
gartens Affected By the War? 


Reports for June 1942 received from 
1,067 nursery schools and privately sup- 
ported kindergartens indicate that about 
half are facing new and, in some cases, 
critical problems as a result of wartime 
conditions. These problems are requir- 
ing adjustments in the present school 
programs to meet the needs of mothers 
employed outside the home. In many 
instances current difficulties are curtail- 
ing the opportunities afforded children 
for nursery-kindergarten education. 

Transportation facilities form the 
“number one” problem at the present 
time. Gas and tire rationing and in- 
creased taxi fare have reduced enroll- 
ments, and some schools are closing for 
the duration. 

Adjustment in time schedules is the 
next most common change in the pro- 
gram for this early school group. In- 
creased demands for a longer school day 
for children are being made by mothers 
who are employed or are carrying volun- 
teer work outside the home. Daily 
schedules reported show such adjust- 
ments as the following: 


Former time— Present time— 


Opening Closing Opening Closing 
9 a. m. 3 p. m. 8a.m. 5p.m. 
8:30 a.m. 12:30 p. m. 8a.m. 5p.m. 
8:30 a. m. 4:30 p.m. T7a.m. 6p.m. 


Reports of requests for a 12-hour day 
were accompanied by comnients regard- 
ing the school’s adjustments in food pro- 
visions, and rest and play periods. Other 
requests are for a 6-day school week 
and the addition of summer programs. 

Changes in enrollments generally show 
increases. This is attributed to the pres- 
ent employment of mothers who want 
adequate care and guidance for their 
children. Decreases in enrollments are 
attributed chiefly to economic difficult- 
ies: To curtailment of family funds when 
parents enter the armed forces, to in- 
creases in costs of living, and to increases 
in taxes. Changes are also noted in the 
ages of children enrolled. Many schools 
have lowered the entrance age to meet 
the requests of parents. The need for 
larger buildings and more playground 
space is expressed by schools reporting 
increased enrollments. 

Shortage of competent personnel is 
also indicated as an immediate prob- 
lem. In some instances schools con- 
ducted on a cooperative arrangement 
among mothers faced the problem of 
securing assistants for the paid directors. 

Changes in families served are appar- 





ently causing teachers to exercise spe- 
cial care in maintaining routines and 
giving children a feeling of “belonging” 
and of security. Special emphasis was 
placed upon correcting emotional insta- 
bility in children due to restlessness at 
home, unguarded conversations about 
the war, and separation from parents 
who require time to travel long distances 
to work in addition to their regulation 
working day. 

More of the “tuition” schools are af- 
fected by war conditions than are the 
philanthropically supported = schools, 
College laboratories for the preparation 
of teachers and departments of home- 
making are least affected. 

These reports have been received at a 
time when announcements are being 
made that greatly increasing numbers 
of women will soon enter employment in 
war industries. The changes already 
being made in the personnel and the 
programs of established nursery schools 
and private kindergartens indicate need 
for both increased school facilities for 
children 2 to 6 years of age and exten- 
sions of existing programs. 

The increased need for such facilities 
has been faced in England, Australia, 
and South Africa. England has under 
way a program of preparation for 10,000 
nursery school teachers and is placing 
the teachers in children’s centers organ- 
ized near their homes. This move is 
part of the Government’s program of 
conserving man and woman power for 
war work and of protecting the health 
and welfare of its young children. 


Institute Fund Renewed 


The Samuel S. Fels Fund has notified 
the University of Pennsylvania that it 
will continue for an indefinite period of 
years a grant which provides $40,000 
annually for the support of the Insti- 
tute of Local and State Government on 
the campus, it was announced by Dr. 
Thomas S. Gates, president of the Uni- 
versity. 

The Institute of Local and State Gov- 
ernment at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was established in 1937 when the 
Samuel S. Fels Fund contributed $240,- 
000 for its maintenance during the first 
6 years. It is this grant, now in its 
fifth year, that will run without a fixed 
termination or end point, President Gates 
pointed out. 
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EDUCATION For Victory 


How Many Went to College ? 


The 1940 United States Census has 
made available for the first time the 
number and percent of the population 
that have completed or partially com- 
pleted a college course. Data have been 
released for persons 25 years of age and 
over. In 1940, in this age group, 3,407,- 
331 persons (4.6 percent) had completed 
4 years of college work, and an additional 
4,075,148 (5.5 percent) had finished from 
1 to 3 years work. Thus approximately 
7,480,000 persons, or 10 percent, of those 
25 years of age and over had had 1 or 
more years of college education. 

In 1940 there were about 525,000 per- 
sons who had graduated from college 
and the same number who had attended 
college and dropped out during the 
course, who were not yet 25 years of age. 
There would, therefore, seem to have 
been approximately 3,930,000 college 
graduates and 4,600,000 persons, with 
some college education in the total popu- 
lation in 1940. Of the estimated total 
population July 1, 1940 (131,956,359) the 
college graduates constitute 3.0 percent, 
the persons with from 1 to 3 years of col- 
lege education, 3.5 percent, and the 
8,530,000 persons with some college edu- 
cation constitute 6.5 percent. 


West Rates Highest 


Of the three regions, the West has a 
considerably higher proportion of both 
college graduates (6.2 percent) and per- 
sons with 1 to 3 years of college work 
(8.5 percent) than either the North or 
the South. Of the 9 divisions, the Pa- 
cific has the highest proportion (6.4 per- 
cent) of college graduates, and the 
Mountain the highest proportion (8.6 
percent) of persons with from 1 to 3 
years of college education, both in the 
West region. Of the States, not count- 
ing the District of Columbia which is a 
city only and therefore not comparable 
with a State, California has the highest 
proportion of college graduates (6.8 per- 
cent) and Utah the highest proportion 
(11.0 percent) with 1 to 3 years of col- 
lege education. Both of these are also 
in the West region. 

The North region, the South Atlantic 
division, and the State of Kansas have 
the same proportion of college graduates 
as continental United States as a whole 
(4.6 percent). The South Atlantic re- 
gion and the State of North Carolina 
have the same proportion of persons with 
from 1 to 3 years of college education 
as the country at large (5.5 percent). 
The nearest regional average is the South 
with 5.4 percent. 


Number and percent of persons 25 years old and over with some college education, for the 
United States, by divisions and States—1940 





Region, Division, and State 


College work completed 
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The North: 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 


The South: 
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The West: 
Mountain 
Pacific 
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Norwegian Teachers Keep Alive 
Ideals of Free Country 


The following report of an interview 
with Norwegian teachers, dated May 19, 
has been received by the U. S. Office of 
Education from Chester S. Williams, As- 
sistant to Commissioner Studebaker in 
connection with the Civilian Morale Serv- 
ice, who by invitation has spent the past 
few weeks visiting study and discussion 
groups in England: 

“In this People’s War some of the vet- 
erans are teachers. I talked with a few 
of these hardened veterans from the 
Norwegian front the other day. 


Cross to-Britain 


“These Norwegian teachers had ven- 
tured across the North Sea in open fish- 
ing boats to the shores of Britain. Some 
came across in a ferryboat. By careful 
planning these fighters for freedom 
seized a boat in a fog-covered bay and 
struck out to the open sea. They brought 
the latest reports of the successful fight 
put up by educators against the Nazi- 
maneuvered Quislings. Now, these teach- 
ers are carrying on their educational 
work in freedom by leading classés and 
discussions with Norwegian sailors and 
soldiers here in England—men who are 
anxious to know what is happening in 
their homeland. 

“Of more than 14,000 teachers in Nor- 
way, less than 2 percent have bowed to 
the dictates of the Quisling puppets who 
demanded that teachers join the Laerer- 
samband—‘Teachers’ Front.’ The Na- 
zis thought that educators were ‘soft’— 
liked their salaries and their pensions 
too much to resist. They hoped that 
once the teachers gave in, it would be 
easier to beat down labor and regiment 
the tougher sections of society. But 
they were mistaken about the teachers. 

“In February the order went out to the 
educators to join the ‘Teachers’ Front.’ 
But few joined. They gave up their sal- 
aries and their pensions and went on 
teaching for nothing. Then the Quislings 
elosed the schools under the pretext of a 
coal shortage. 

“Teachers were arrested wholesale 
throughout Norway for resisting the 
Quisling orders. They were put at hard 
labor with Russian prisoners. By the end 
of March more than 1,300 had been ar- 
rested. Still, not more than 500 joined 
the “Teachers’ Front’—500 out of 14,000 
teachers. 


Schools Reopened 


“On the 8th of April the Education 
Ministry announced that the schools 


would reopen and that no teacher would 
be forced to join the Laerersamband. 
They were to be regarded as members 
automatically. All they had to do was 
to acknowledge this. membership to get 
their pay. 

“The bold ‘statement from the Nor- 
wegian Teachers, April 9, 1942’, fright- 
ened the puppets. For the most part the 
schools were closed again. The parents 
joined the struggle, and more than 200,- 
000 letters of protest were sent to the 
puppet education department. 

“On April 21 the Reichskommissar for 
Norway, Terboven, said in a radio speech: 

“*The resignation of the Norwegian 
teachers who are opposed to us must be 
regarded as a strike, but a strike is an 
attempt to disturb public order and 
thereby threatens the interests of Ger- 
many and the security of the German 
Wehrmacht... .’ 

“The 1,500 teachers who had been im- 
prisoned were then put to torture. But 
this only made them more determined to 
resist. Five hundred teachers were sent 
to the far north in a filthy ship without 
adequate water and with practically no 
food. People of refinement and culture 
cannot stand that sort of thing—that is 
what the Nazis hoped. But they were 
wrong. Only four teachers recanted, and 
two of these had been driven out of their 
true senses. 


Pressure Withdrawn 


“Having been defeated at every turn 
by tough spirits sustained by cultivated 
minds, the Nazis and Quislings withdrew 
from the field of battle, hoping that after 
the summer months the teachers would 
weary of their stubbornness. 

“A few Quisling teachers and youth 
leaders meanwhile are trying to attract 
the children to camps and sports. But 
the youth are standing firm with their 
teachers. Thus far the conquered stand 
their ground and wait the coming of new 
fighters with the weapons of steel and 
fire. They refuse to distort the copybook 
maxim, ‘Honor thy father and mother,’ 
by adding, ‘and the Férer’—the Norwe- 
gian word for ‘leader.’ The school chil- 
dren and their teachers continue to use 
every means they can to keep alive the 
ideals of a free country. While German 
has been substituted for English as the 
second language, the Quislings have not 
been able to make ‘V’ stand for Ver- 
boten—it still stands for VICTORY.” 


1 EDUCATION FOR Victory, June 1, 1942. 


Educational 


Planning 


Post-War Planning Packet 


The Information Exchange of the 
U. S. Office of Education has prepared 
for circulation a packet on post-war 
planning, which can be obtained on loan 
by asking for packet 19-G-1l. This 
packet contains pamphlets on phases of 
post-war planning from the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, the Department 
of State, the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, the Foreign Policy Association, 
and other organizations. 


National Resources 
Development Report! 

This report presents the progress of 
national planning in 1941 and the func- 
tional development policies which the 
Board presents as guideposts for future 
planning. One part of special interest 
to school people is the section called 
“Post-War Planning for Children and 
Youth.” 

Among the policies enunciated in re- 
gard to education are the following state- 
ments: “One of the chief needs in the 
United States is to perfect an integrated 
system of free public education begin- 
ning with the nursery school and ex- 
tending without a break through junior 
college and to the various phases of adult 
education. Good programs at all levels 
are now in existence, but viewed as a 
whole our educational achievements have 
been markedly uneven... . 

“In elementary education, the great 
need is for increased financial sup- 
port. ... There is need for widespread 
revision of methods, equipment, and per- 
sonnel, if secondary schools are to adapt 
themselves to the actual needs of youth 
in the present day. ... During the past 
decade the processes of secondary educa- 
tion have been closely scrutinized by 
several nationally constituted bodies of 
leading educators as well as by prominent 
laymen. Asa result of their deliberations 
a@ consensus is emerging on what the real 
functions of the high school are and 
how they can best be performed... . 

“A notably weak point in the system 
of public education is the abrupt break 
that comes after the twelfth grade. It 
will readily be granted that not all youth 
should seek the professional training 
offered by colleges and universities; 
many, however, would profit from a con- 
tinuation of formal education beyond 


high school. ... What is most impor- 


‘This document is included in post-war 
planning packet 19-G-1. 
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tant is that opportunity be afforded every 
young person to carry his general educa- 
tion to a point consistent with individual 
ability and the general welfare.” 


International Educational Planning 


International educational planning is 
being emphasized as one aspect of world 
economic and cultural planning for the 
after-the-war world. The United States 
Committee on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion, headed by Rheinhold Schairer, 
maintains that an international educa- 
tional office is needed, and that this office 
should have as its function the improve- 
ment of educational standards. To do 
this, it would act as a clearinghouse per- 
mitting an easy exchange of views and 
ideas among school figures in distant 
parts of the world. 

Changes in the educational system of 
England are being foreshadowed by cur- 
rent dispatches from that country and 
by statements of English educators now 
studying educational conditions in this 
country. One plan is to open the famous 
old British public schools to boys of all 
classes in order to build up afresh the 
intellects and characters in all classes 
of society that England will so surely 
need after the war. 


Tentative Proposals 


The Board of Education for England 
has drawn up tentative proposals for 
the reconstruction of the educational 
system of England and Wales after the 
war. The proposals were made after 
several educational bodies in England had 
had a chance to study them and offer 
observations and criticisms. It is pro- 
posed that the school-leaving age for ail 
children be raised to 16. This implies 
compulsory ‘full-time education for all 
children between the ages of 5 and 16. 
This would be an important step in Eng- 
lish education because the vast majority 
of children in England have remained in 
the elementary school until they left at 
14, while the minority have been educated 
from 11 years of age in secondary schools, 
either on a fee-paying or a free scholar- 
ship basis—enjoying conditions and 
amenities far superior to those provided 
for children of similar age in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

It is also planned to institute part-time 
continuation schools for pupils between 
the ages of 16 and 18 who are employed, 
and to extend the National Service of 
Youth, which has been inaugurated dur- 
ing the war. This service involves the 
extension of youth clubs and voluntary 
organizations for encouraging games, 
Sports, dancing, and for more serious 
occupations, such as handicrafts, photog- 
raphy, literature, and music. 


Schools of Tomorrow 


The U. S. Office of Education’s com- 
mittee on educational planning with the 
Assistant Commissioner, Bess Goody- 
koontz, as chairman and John Guy 
Fowlkes, on leave from the University of 
Wisconsin, as executive director, has held 
a number of meetings to discuss various 
aspects of the planning problem. The 
committee has tentatively agreed that the 
Office of Education should serve, insofar 
as possible, in (a) promoting the idea and 
practice of planning, (b) developing pro- 
cedures for planning in education, and 
(c) engaging in planning in various areas 
of education, either as an Office activity 
or in cooperation with other agencies and 
groups. 

Other members of the committee are: 
H. F. Alves, Lloyd E. Blauch, R. V. Billing- 
ton, Katherine M. Cook, Ra'ph M. Dun- 
bar, Terry Foster, Frank W. Lathrop, 
Howard W. Oxley, David Segel, and Marie 
White. 

Amanuscript entitled Planning Schools 
for Tomorrow has been developed by Dr. 
Fowlkes with the aid of the committee. 
It has as its objective the promotion of 
educational planning and it is a concise 
statement of the meaning and need. The 
material is divided into three parts. 
Part I has to do with the Case for Plan- 
ning, in which the place of planning in 
the modern world is discussed. Part II 
entitled, What Kind of Schools? discusses 
thé special school needs of various age 


and condition groups; the kind of school 
staff needed; the desirable physical facil- 
ities; and the efficient organization and 
administration of schools. Part III is 
entitled, Ways and Means of Planning an 
Educational Program. A later issue of 
EDUCATION FOR VICTORY Will announce the 
channel of publication. 


Functions of Committee 


The need for planning is recognized by 
most of the Government agencies in 
Washington, and many have set up for- 
mal planning committees. The Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Security Agency, of 
which the Office of Education is a constit- 
uent member, appointed an Agency Pro- 
gram Planning Committee a year ago. 
This committee is made up of persons 
from the different units of the Federal 
Security Agency. Among the functions 
of this committee are: (1) To consider 
and adopt necessary policies to guide 
planning in the Agency and its constitu- 
ent members; (2) to stimulate planning 
among the Agency members; and (2) to 
sponsor special planning projects which 
involve more than one constituent unit. 

An example of a project in this latter 
category would be the planning in health 
and health education. The Office of Edu- 
cation, the U. S. Public Health Service, the 
Food and Drug Administration, and the 
Social Security Board are all concerned 
with planning in this field. W.D. Cock- 
ing is executive director of this commit- 
tee, with T. J. Woofter, chairman. 





‘) Libraries and the War € 





A Million Books a Month 


A gross of 5 million books donated in 5 
months is the record made by the Victory 
Book Campaign, an activity sponsored 
jointly by the American Library Associa- 
tion, the American Red Cross, and the 
United Service Organizations for the 
purpose of obtaining reading material 
for the men in the armed forces. Of the 
total donated, about one-half were suit- 
able and were distributed as follows: 
1,900,000 volumes to the Army; 480,000 to 
the Navy; 132,000 to the American Mer- 
chant Marine Library Association; and 
450,000 to the USO units and clubs. Al- 
though active solicitation of donations 
has stopped books are continuing to come 
to libraries and plans are being made for 
the proper distribution of the reading 
material. 


Asiatic Bibliography 


A brief annotated list of authoritative 
books on India, Tibet, and Ceylon has 
been prepared by Horace I. Poleman, Di- 
rector of Indic Studies at the Library of 
Congress. This bibliography, which ap- 
peared in the Wilson Library Bulletin 
for May 1942, contains 27 items and is in- 
tended for the use of study groups and 
for the outside reading of high-school 
and college students. Further informa- 
tion about the books listed and sugges- 
tions for wider reading on the subject 
may be obtained either from the Director 
of Indic Studies or from the Consultant 
Service at the Library of Congress. 


Library Adjustments 


In view of transportation difficulties, 
the Connecticut Public Library Commit- 
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tee has offered these questions to the li- 
braries of the State: 

Are you studying the traffic trends in 
your community ... and changing the 
library hours to meet the convenience of 
those who can only pass the doors at cer- 
tain hours? Suppose you have had the 
same hours for 50 years—there is no time 
like the present to make a change. . . 

Are you arranging collections to be sent 
to the various villages and centers in your 
town in the care of either volunteer. or 
paid worker? Not just the old stuff, but 
really good reading. There are plenty 
of places in Connecticut that have no 
reading centers. How about using a 
schoolhouse? 

Are you adapting your rules to the pe- 
culiar circumstances, just to show that 
libraries and librarians are adaptable? 

What about opening the schoo] library 
for summer? 

Can you give parents some systematic 
suggestions about the best books for their 
children? The security and calmness 
that come from the finest literature, 
not just the high tension news and activi- 
ties, will contribute to the morale. Enlist 
teachers and Parent-Teacher Association 
members for story-telling groups. See 
the booklists in the bulletin just issued by 
the Connecticut State Board of Educa- 
tion, They Need a Part. And in the 
months to come consult with your school 
superintendent about the new subjects 
that are being introduced into the curric- 
ulum. 

Redirecting of Library Service 

The Newark School Librarians Asso- 
ciation has issued a manual, School Li- 
braries in War Times, which contains 
many suggestions regarding the redirect- 
ing of library services. Prepared by Ed- 
ward T. Schofield of the Newark Board 
of Education Library in New Jersey, this 
publication pays attention to such prob- 
lems as the effect of the acceleration 
program on the school library, the li- 
brary needs involved in the training of 
war workers, effective use of the radio 
in the library program, the role of the 
school library in inter-American educa- 
tion and in consumer education. 

Under the heading “Catching Up With 
The Axis,” emphasis is placed upon the 
new field opened up to the school library 
by the aviation education program in 
the schools and the part which school 
librarians can play is outlined in specific 
steps. Copies of this booklet may be 
obtained for 50 cents from Marion Grif- 
fin, Treasurer of the Association, Central 
High School in Newark, N. J. 





Inaccessible to 27 Percent 


With public libraries rendering ever- 
increasing service to the Government in 
its war effort, the coverage of the popu- 
lation by these institutions assumes espe- 
cial significance. According to a survey 
recently made at the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago by 
John C. Settelmayer, 96,221,760 persons 
have free public library service; 35,447,- 
515 are without it. In other words, 27 
percent of our population (1940 census) 
does not have access to public library 
facilities. Of this latter group, 91.8 per- 
cent is in rural areas. 


Student Participation 


In the National Victory Book Cam- 
paign, Charles G. Spiegler, a teacher in 


——e 


the Morris High School in the City of 
New York, reports the planned partici. 
pation of his students as follows: 

1. Careful consideration was given first 
to finding out the reading needs of the 
soldiers. 

2. All students were made aware of the 
importance of supplying men in the 
armed forces with suitable reading 
material. 

3. An intensive drive was organized to 
obtain donations of suitable books or of 
money to buy books. 

4. Book committees of students were 
formed to buy books at book stores and 
at auctions. 

5. Students made some of the arrange- 
ments about, the shipment of books to 
the Army camps. 


Hot Lunches—A Louisiana 


School Service 


Proper nutrition is of fundamental im- 
portance to the well-being of children; 
consequently it is as much a duty of the 
school to provide nutritional services as 
any other educational service, according 
to a statement by John E. Coxe, State 
superintendent of education in Louisiana 
in a description of the State school lunch 
program. 

The Louisiana State Legislature, rec- 
ognizing the importance of the school 
lunch and the responsibility of education 
for it, made an annual appropriation in 
1940 of $250,000 to assist in providing hot 
lunches to needy school children, and 
placed the direction of the program in 
the State department of education. 
Louisiana has an estimated 200,000 mal- 
nourished children. Low incomes, lack 
of food and nutrition knowledge, and 
difficulty in providing adequate noon 
meals are the major causes of this con- 
dition. 


Food Habits Improved 


Reports from school administrators 
indicate that many benefits have been 
derived from the school lunch program. 
Attendance is better, tests in a number 
of schools have shown a correlation be- 
tween school lunches and improved 
grades, children have increased in weight 
and improved in health, and there are 
fewer discipline problems. Food and 
eating habits are changing. Social cus- 
toms, table manners, conversation, and 
all-round good manners have improved. 
There is evidence of carry-over into the 
homes. Mothers ask about the ingredi- 


ents and the recipes used by the school. 


Children ask their mothers why they do 
not have such things as napkins and 
flowers on the table at home. 

The school lunch program affords op- 
portunity for practical experiences in 
different areas of instruction. The social 
science, mathematics, English, home eco- 
nomics, agriculture, and commerce 
teachers interrelate lunchroom problems 
with their regular classroom teaching. 
It has given thousands of in-school and 
out-of-school youth and adults oppor- 
tunity for receiving various types of prac- 
tical training in quantity cookery, insti- 
tutional management, lunchroom service, 
business ethics, and employee-employer 
relationships. 


State Supplements Local Efforts 


The State department of education 
serves as the coordinating agency in all 
matters relating to general administra- 
tion and supervision of the school lunch 
program. The lunch fund is allocated to 
the 64 parishes (counties) in the State 
on the basis of enrollment in public and 
private, white and Negro, schools. The 
distribution of the funds to each school 
in the parish is handled by the parish 
superintendent of schools. The money 
may be used to purchase food, equipment, 
or other items which will provide a more 
satisfactory school lunch-—service. The 
State fund only supplements and encour- 
ages local efforts. 

Mrs. Uarda Simmons Taylor, a mem~ 
ber of the home economics staff, is State 
supervisor of the school lunch program. 
She works with the directors of all agen- 
cies cooperating in the program, with an 
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executive planning committee, and with 
local school officials. She gives personal 
guidance and supervision to the organi- 
gation and development of the various 
units. 


Schools Operate Individual Projects 

The individual school has great lati- 
tude in the operation of the school lunch 
program. Space, equipment, and other 
items needed to provide a satisfactory 
environment are the responsibility of the 
school officials and patrons. The schools 
draw upon the Federal agencies, local or- 
ganizations, service clubs, or any other 
sources for help. 

A realization by the school principal of 
the need and value of the lunch project 
in the educational system is a vital factor. 
He must take the initiative in securing 
the interest of his faculty and of the peo- 
plein the community. The principal and 
committee assume the major responsi- 
bility of determining which pupils receive 
free lunches. No child receives free lunch 
whose parents are able to make this pro- 
vision. Segregation of those who pay and 
those who do not is never permitted. 





Large numbers of children unable to pur- 
chase lunches outright contribute food- 
stuffs or a few cents daily to the lunch 
fund. 


School Garden Produce Used 

Many adjustments have had to be made 
to feed large numbers of pupils daily in 
schools not previously equipped for such 
services. Schedules have been worked 
out so that pupils may be served in small 
groups, making it possible to serve more 
appetizing meals, and to give better guid- 
ance in forming good food and eating 
habits and in acquiring good table man- 
ners and habits of courtesy. 

A helpful adjunct to the lunchrooms 
has been the schoo] gardens which have 
sprouted all over the State and which 
last year produced 468,000 cans of prod- 
uce in addition to the green vegetables 
used in season. One of the major goals 
for those interested in the program is to 
see that sufficient vegetables, fruits, milk, 
and whole grain cereals are produced and 
are included in the daily lunch of every 
child. 


Parents’ Interest in School 
Gardening Essential 





If a fellow had a garden 

And he worked it mighty hard, 

But “dad” didn’t call him partner, 
And “mom” failed to praise his chard, 
Could you blame him if he’d falter 
And his duties tend to shirk? 

How encouragement would alter 
Both the gardener and the work! 





Since summer is a critical time in the 
success of school-directed garden activi- 
ties, it might be helpful now to call par- 
ticular attention to the importance of 
parental interest in such projects. The 
following will suggest definite things 
garden teachers and supervisors can do 
not only to stimulate the interest of 
the parents in school gardening, but to 
secure their active participation in mak- 
ing such gardening successful. 

Unlike many other school activities, 
Planting and caring for a garden in- 
volve both the youth’s in-school and out- 
of-school time . He must care for it in 
the spring while the school is still in 
session, and he must continue to care 
for it while the school is closed for the 
summer. Unless provisions are made 
in advance, the parent may count on 
the youth to take over other duties 


which will interfere with his garden 
activities. 

The length of time involved in carry- 
ing a garden project to successful com- 
pletion is so great that youthful interest 
tends to flag unless buttressed by par- 
ental encouragement and support. All 
these facts make it important that 
school garden supervisors and teachers 
plan positive and definite ways for de- 
veloping and capitalizing an active par- 
ticipation on the part of parents ‘in the 
garden projects of their children. 


Attitudes and Activities 


The suggestions here outlined have 
been organized to indicate, first, some 
procedures the garden supervisors and 
teachers can follow in helping parents 
to make the youth’s garden project a 
success, and second, some attitudes and 
activities they should seek to develop 
among the parents themselves. It 
should be understood that not all of the 
suggestions here outlined are equally ap- 
plicable to all situations; some will be 
more effective in one case; others will 
work better in another. 

A. Some procedures through which 
garden supervisors and teachers can en- 
list and capitalize the interest of par- 
ents in the school and home garden proj- 
ects of boys and girls: 






1. Arrange meetings for organizing and 
planning with parents the garden ac- 
tivities and possibilities of the commu- 
nity; respective parts parents and youth 
will play in each garden project should 
be carefully considered and fully under- 
stood before garden projects are under- 
taken. 

2. Arrange throughout the garden sea- 
son for occasiongl parties or entertain- 
ments; use these occasions not only as 
opportunities for parents and youthful 
gardeners to meet others interested in 
gardening, but to discuss the major prob- 
lems which arise from time to time. 

3. Arrange visitors days on which a 
party of parents and young gardeners 
visit successful garden projects; itiner- 
aries should be carefully planned in ad- 
vance so that youths whose gardens are 
visited as well as their parents are sure 
to be on hand and so that the solution 
of specific problems will be well illus- 
trated. 

4. Help parents to understand fully the 
objectives sought by the school garden 
program; both educational objectives and 
production objectives should be fre- 
quently listed and clarified. This can be 
done through public discussion, through 
circular letters and newspaper and other 
publicity, and through private interviews 
with parents. 

5. Make it a point to call on parents 
when visiting the youth’s garden project; 
to ignore parents is not only discourteous 
but may jeopardize the purposes of the 
visit; criticisms and directions should be 
clear and if possible left in written form. 

6. Recognize the contributions of par- 
ents in any plan to evaluate, grade or 
approve for award or certificate the gar- 
den achievements of boys and girls; ex- 
hibits, publicity, and other forms of mo- 
tivation should mention the cooperating 
parent as well as the success of the young 
gardener. 

B. Some problems of parental attitudes 
toward and participation in school and 
home garden projects which school gar- 
den teachers and supervisors must con- 
sider: 

1. Attitudes.—Parents should be led to 
regard with seriousness the youth’s ef- 
forts to grow a garden rather than to 
smile indulgently at his enthusiasm or to 
look on his problems lightly. This is 
especially important now when the youth 
is not only seeking to engage in an in- 
teresting activity, but is actuated by a de- 
sire tu make his contribution to the war 
effort. The place of food production in 
winning the war and in bringing the 
starving world back to health after the 
war, deserves the most serious consider- 
ation. Parents should be cautioned not 
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to criticise destructively nor magnify out 
of proportion such failures as are sure 
to occur; instead they should assume an 
attitude of faith, praise rather than 
blame, and encourage and help when the 
“going is hard.” 

2. Labor.—Parents should be urged 
to give the youth a chance to plan and 
care for his own garden; it is important 
that the parents be encouraged to facili- 
tate the project where possible through 
the use of machinery, power operations, 
fertilizer, and the like. It has been found 
that parents more often injure the garden 
project by doing too much of the work 
than by their failure to provide the 
minimum but essential types of assist- 
ance. Too frequently they take over the 
work entirely. 

Partnerships in carrying on the work 
of garden projects, various in type and 
purpose, can be worked out. They may 
be planned between youth and parent, 
between brothers or sisters, between 
neighboring youths, or between youths 
living in rural and urban homes. If a 
garden project is to be carried on co- 
operatively by two or more youths, it is 
especially important that the parents 
concerned understand fully and partici- 
pate in making all the arrangements 
involved. Such arrangements relate spe- 
cifically to questions of time allotment, 
contributions in the form of cash, land, 
or other materials, divisions of the com- 
modities produced, and possibly such im- 
portant matters as board, room, and 
transportation. 

3. Time.—Parents should be guided to 
estimate carefully in advance the time 
needed to carry on a successful garden 
project; after agreement has been 
reached that certain time allotments are 
needed, the youth should be given the 
necessary time to care for his garden, and 
the family and home program should be 
adjusted to facilitate rather than hinder 
this activity. In the case of nonfarm 
youth, considerable effort may be neces- 
sary to develop both among parents and 
youth a full appreciation of the time 
and labor requirements of a garden 
project. 

4. Land.—If school garden projects are 
to be developed on the farms or on other 
home plots, parents should be urged to 
see to it that the land assigned to the 
young gardener has a good chance to 
produce; they should resist the tempta- 
tion to give the youth a garden plot which 
is likely to be unproductive on the as- 
sumption that little of value will come 
of it. Garden plots assigned to youth 


should be fertile, well drained, and free 
from shade or infestations. 





—— 


What’s Happening in Home 
Economics Education 


“Be A Victory Planner in Your Home!’’ 


“Devoted service in our homes is dis- 
tinguished service to the Nation,” is the 
message of a Government leaflet which 
has just been released under the title, 
Be a Victory Planner in Your Home. 

A six point program for the home front, 
outlined in it, suggests that homemakers: 
“(1) Spend less and save more, (2) make 
things and have more, (3) cut waste and 
make things last, (4) buy carefully and 
stretch pennies, (5) budget hours and 
make each count, (6) safeguard families 
and help guard the country.” 

The leaflet was issued by the National 
Committee on Management Problems of 
Families in Wartime, which includes 
representatives of the American Home 
Economics Association, the Consumer 
Division of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, the Home Economics Educa- 
tion Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education, the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, the Farm Credit Administration, 
the Agricultural Extension Service and 
the Bureau of Home Economics.’ 

The Committee emphasizes how State 
and local workers in the various agencies 
might plan together to extend the mes- 
sage of this leaflet and to provide for 
subsequent study opportunities to home- 
makers. These suggestions accompany 
the leaflet sent to professional State and 
local workers in each of the cooperating 
agencies. 


Homemaking Department in Mexico 


A homemaking department which is 
believed to be the first in Mexico has just 
been opened by the American School 
Foundation at San Luis Potosi. The 
high-school division of this school has an 
enrollment of more than three hundred 
students of 26 different nationalities, 
and provides an opportunity to promote 
neighborly relations between the United 
States and Latin American Countries. 
The school was founded 20 years ago but 
the homemaking department is new this 
year. 

A request has been received from 
Mildred Hunt, the assistant superintend- 
ent, for courses of study, bulletins, or any 
other material that will help them to get 
their homemaking program organized. 
Where homemaking education materials 


1Copies are available from the Superin- 


tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


($1 for 100). 


have been developed in any of the States 
for the use of nationality groups, to give 
suggestions for new departments, or to 
show the scope and content of a well- 
rounded program, it would be helpful to 
this school if copies could be sent to Miss 
Hunt to supplement materials sent from 
the U. S. Office of Education. 


Community Program Workshop 


A workshop on community organiza- 
tion for family life education, sponsored 
jointly by the University of Chicago and 
the U. S. Office of Education, will be held 
at the University July 9-18. 

The workshop will be under the gen- 
eral direction of Muriel Brown, con- 
sultant in family life education, Home 
Economics Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education and is planned to meet & 
growing demand on the part of workers 
in community programs for oppor- 
tunities for study of the processes of 
community organization. This is par- 
ticularly timely now because achieve- 
ment of many of our war objectives de- 
pends on effective community coop- 
eration. 

Consideration will be given also to 
such general problems as: Ways of dis- 
covering community needs; ways of 
locating and using community resources 
to meet needs; the functions of advisory 
committees, councils, planning groups, 
etc., techniques of organizations in 4 
variety of community situations; ways 
of evaluating programs and projects; 
ways of helping people to work together 
on matters of common concern. 


Special Summer Offerings 


Programs which have been received by 
the Home Economics Education Service 
of the U. S. Office of Education indicate 
that colleges and universities through- 
out the country are planning special 
services through summer-school offer- 
ings, institutes, or conferences to help 
homemaking teachers, leaders, and par- 
ents with adjustments necessitated by 
the war effort. 

In order to reach as many people and 
to mobilize and train as many leaders as 
possible, various plans are being tried. 
The following are indicative of trends: 

1. Refresher courses—These are 
planned to bring people with professional 
training up to date. They have been 
widely used for retraining nutrition 
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leaders but the idea is spreading to other 
fields and some refresher courses in tex- 
tiles, consumer education and child de- 
velopment are planned for this summer, 

2. Series of short intensive courses.— 
One to three week intensive courses or- 
ganized on the workshop or institute 
plan are replacing in many institutions 
the usual program of courses spread over 
a 6-week period. These are often ar- 
ranged in a series and students may en- 
roll for any one or all. 

3. Opportunities for homemakers.— 
Special courses, institutes or conferences, 
usually without credit and without any 
prerequisites are being organized for 


homemakers, or for professional workers 
and parents working together, to con- 
sider the implications’ of the present 
situation for family living. 

4. Cooperative planning—There is 
evidence of increasing cooperation be- 
tween State departments of education 
and universities; among the many agen- 
cies with home economics programs; 
and among the several colleges and uni- 
versities within a State in planning sum- 
mer opportunities. This is resulting in 
coordinated programs that avoid dupli- 
cation or overlapping of offerings and 
go much farther toward meeting the 
many needs of importance now. 


Effect of War on Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers 


‘Coping with Teacher 


Supply 

A study made in the Agricultural Edu- 
cation Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
brings together data with respect to 
placement of teachers of vocational ag- 
riculture, teacher losses, and teacher 
supply. It includes the following sum- 
mary of findings and recommendations: 
Findings 

1. The number of persons newly quali- 
fied as teachers of vocational agriculture 
increased from 984 in 1936 to 1,804 in 
1941. 

2. Placement data indicate a surplus 
of teachers being trained up to 1941. 
Abnormal numbers of employed teachers 
leaving the field for other employment 
in 1941 and 1942 have served to bring 
about distinct teacher shortages in a 
number of States. The high proportion 
of newly qualified teachers entering the 
armed services the past year accentuated 
the situation. 

3. There was a decrease in enrollments 
in agriculture in the land-grant colleges 
for October 1941 as compared with Oc- 
tober 1940. The decrease in enrollments 
affected each of the four classes and may 
serve to accentuate still further the 
teacher supply for vocational agriculture. 

4. Employed teachers of vocational 
agriculture leaving the work for other 
positions have average tenures of 4.93 
years with a median of 4.03 years as 
teachers of vocational agriculture. The 
loss of this technically trained, experi- 
enced, and capable group of employed 
teachers can be attributed largely to low 
salaries. Losses of employed teachers 


have been especially great in States with 
low salary scales. 

5. It appears that there will be con- 
siderably fewer persons qualifying to 
teach vocational agriculture in 1942 than 
was the case in 1941—1,341 as against 
1,725 for 67 of the 72 teacher-training 
institutions reporting, 

6. There is a marked waste in the 
effective use of technically trained and 
capable teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture through the assignment of these 
persons to the teaching of general school 
subjects and the performance of non- 
vocational duties in lieu of their con- 
ducting complete instructional programs 
designed to bring systematic instruction 
in agriculture to all-day, part-time, and 
evening class members. 


Re dations 





In coping with teacher supply, the fol- 
lowing recommendations, which have 
evolved from several regional meetings, 
appear feasible: 

1. That supervisors and teacher train- 
ers give greater attention to finding and 
encouraging outstanding farm boys and 
persons in deferred classifications to pre- 
pare for teaching. 

2. That supervisors and teacher train- 
ers canvass lists of former teachers of 
vocational agriculture, lists of persons 
that recently have qualified as teachers 
of vocational agriculture but have been 
placed in positions other than that of 
teaching vocational agriculture, and lists 
of graduates in agriculture from ap- 
proved teacher-training institutions to 
the end that promising candidates may 
be given added training and admitted to 
teaching on temporary or special certifi- 





cates for the duration of the emergency, 
or pending the completion of their 
training. 

3. That provision be made for short, 
intensive professional courses of a re- 
fresher type to be offered during the sum- 
mer and suitable to prepare persons for 
teaching vocational agriculture who may 
not have taught since graduation or who 
may return to work after a lapse of one 
or more years. 

4. That State supervisors and teacher 
trainers confer with deans of agriculture 
and other college officials to the end that 
promising agricultural college students 
be encouraged to qualify as teachers of 
vocational agriculture. 

5. That qualifications of teachers 
should not be lowered. The job to be 
done at this time requires more than 
ever that highly capable and well-trained 
teachers be used. 

6. That supervisors encourage school 
boards and superintendents to place the 
many prorated teachers of vocaiional 
agriculture on a full-time basis in order 
that all-day, part-time, and evening 
groups may have the advantage of sys- 
tematic instruction, and that the fullest 
contribution be made to the realization 
of the production goals set by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. In some instances 
it may be advisable to move teachers to 
communities affording full-time employ- 
ment in agricultural activities. In others, 
one full-time instructor may serve two 
school districts. 

7. That supervisors, in working with 
school boards and superintendents, make 
every effort to increase salaries of teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture to a base 
comparable to that paid in fields now 
taking teachers in large numbers. Per- 
sons agriculturally trained are much in 
demand at salaries higher than those 
usually paid by the public schools. 

8. That supervisors and teacher 
trainers give support to plans for the ac- 
celeration of preservice training programs 
and to adjustments in training to better 
adapt technical course content to war 
needs. 

9. That State directors and supervisors 
present the facts to local school boards, 
school superintendents, and the public 
with respect to teacher supply and the 
contribution made by teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture to “food for victory,” 
victory gardens, farm machinery repair, 
the canning and preservation of food, 
farm labor supply, gathering of vital 
waste materials, and other war pro- 
grams having an important place in the 
emergency situation. 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES , 





New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Courses for Teachers of Physics and 
Mathematics To Meet Wartime Short- 
ages. Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
1942, 7-page leaflet, free. 


Teachers of physics and mathematics in 
high schools and colleges, and prospective 
teachers of these subjects should be en- 
couraged to enroll in the new Engineering, 
Science, and Management War Training 
courses in physics and mathematics, John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, points out in this leaflet. Insti- 
tutions eligible as of July 1, 1942, to offer 
courses for teachers of physics and mathe- 
matics under the ESMWT program are 
listed. All courses are tuition free to stu- 
dents. “These special subject-matter 
courses adapted to the needs of teachers 
should help meet a critical war training 
shortage,” says Commissioner Studebaker. 


Wartime Acceleration of Secondary 
School Pupils. (Reprint from FoucaTIon 
FOR Victory, March 3, 1942, Federal 
Security Agency, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., 2 p. free.) 


Approved by the Wartime Commission, 
January 28, 1942, this statement of recom- 
mendations discusses general coOnsidera- 
tions preliminary to the adoption of a local 
plan of wartime acceleration, and adminis- 
trative considerations which should be 
taken into account. It offers suggestions 
on acceleration not involving college en- 
trance, acceleration for earlier entrance 
upon college attendance, identification of 
individuals for acceleration, and the financ- 
ing of accelerated educational programs dur- 
ing wartime. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Children Bear the Promise of 
a Better World. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office. Series of 
12 leafiets. Single copies free. 100 
copies, $3. 


Contents of series: 
1. What Are We Doing To Defend 
Them? 
Are We Safeguarding Those Whose 
Mothers Work? 
. Are They Getting the Right Start 
in Life? 
. Have They the Protection of Proper 
? 


2. 

3 

4 
Food 

5. Are We Defending Their Right to 
Health? 

6. Their Defense Is the Security They 
Find at Home. 

7. Their Education Is Democracy’s 
Strength. 

8. Through Play They Learn What 
Freedom Means. 

9. OF ' eee Does Not Need Their 
‘o 


10. Are We Helping Those With Special 


Needs? 

11. Protect Them From Harmful Com- 
munity Influences. 

12. Is Their Safety in Wartime Assured? 
(In progress.) 

U. S. Library of Congress. Bibliography 
Division. Madagascar: A Selected List 
of References. Compiled by Helen F. 
Conover. Washington, Library of 
Congress, Bibliography Division, 1942. 
22 p. Free to institutions only. 


Women’s Part in World 
War II: A List of References. Com- 
piled by Florence S. Hellman. Wash- 
ington, Library of Congress, Bibliog- 
raphy Division, 1942. 85 pages. Free 
to institutions only. 


U. S. National Archives. Protection of 
Federal Records Against Hazards of 
War, by Collas G. Harris. Washington, 
National Archives, Division of Infor- 
mation and Publications, 1942. Multi- 
graphed. 10 p. Free. 

An account of the work of the Commit- 
tee on Conservation of Cultural Resources, 
and a statement of suggestions. 

U. S. Office for Emergency Management. 
OEM Handbook: Functions and Ad- 
ministration. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942. ‘72 p. 
Single copies free; in quantity, 20 cents 
per copy. 

Description of the functions and author- 
ities of the Federal war agencies whose ac- 
tivities are coordinated within the Office 
for Emergency Management. Personne] is 
listed in most cases down to the branch 
level in each agency. 

Smithsonian Institution. Origin of the 
Far Eastern Civilizations: a_ Brief 
Handbook, by Carl Whiting Bishop. 
Washington, Smithsonian Institution, 
1942. (War Background Studies, Num- 
ber 1) 53 p. Free, 


Describes the peoples and areas in the 
present World War. 


U. S. Social Security Board. Employ- 
ment Service. Occupations Suitable 
for Women. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942. 35 
cents. 


A study of 1,875 different jobs in 21 key 
war industries and 937 nonwar jobs, to 
determine those in which women may be 
successfully employed. For each occupa- 
tion, the length of training required is 
indicated and also whether women are 
now employed in such work. 


U.S. War Manpower Commission. Work 
will win: the Story of Manpower. 
Washington, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, 1942. Mimeog. 24 p. Free. 


A booklet describing the problems in- 
volved in mobilizing and utilizing our 
manpower in the War against the Axis, 


Civil Service 
Opportunities Listed 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission 7 
announces the following new employsg 
ment opportunities: 

To fill appointments for rotating in- | 
terneship and for psychiatric resident in | 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, Federal institu. 7 
tion for the treatment of mental disor- | 
ders in Washington, D. C., the Commis- 
sion will accept applications for Junior = 
Medical Officer, $2,000 a year, until fur-7 
ther notice. 

The rotating interneship consists of 1 
year of rotating service, including medi- © 
cine, surgery, psychiatry, laboratory, © 
pediatrics (affiliation), and obstetrics” 
(affiliation). Appointments are made! 
on July 1 and January 1 of each year, 
Applicants must be fourth-year students 
in a Class A medical school. A post- 
graduate interneship of 1 year in psychi- 
atry (psychiatric resident) is offered to 
graduates in medicine who have already — 
served or are now serving in an accred-~ 
ited rotating interneship. Proof of 
completion of their interneship must he | 
shown before entrance on duty. No 
written test is required. There are no} 
age limits. 

Statistical clerks are needed for posi- | 
tions paying $1,620 a year in Federal” 
agencies in Washington, D. C. Appli-7 
cations will be accepted by the Commis-~ 
sion until August 4, 1942. No experi- 7 
ence is required, but applicants will be 
given a written test in which their pass- 
ing will depend on having a good, work- 
ing knowledge of arithmetical principles. — 
Persons over 18 may apply. There is no 
maximum age limit. 


Investigators Sought for 
Federal Agencies 


Investigators to perform investigative” 
work for Federal agencies are being 
sought through an announcement re-~ 
leased by the United States Civil Service 
Commission. The salary is $2,600 a7 
year. It is expected that positions will 7 
be filled in Washington, D. C., and® 
throughout the United States. 

The appointments will be for the dura- 
tion of the war and for no longer than 6 
months thereafter. Announcements and 
forms for applying may be obtained from 
the Commission’s office at Seventh and 
F Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 
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